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COMSTOCK’'S BOOK OF THREE 


FLOWERS WHICH BLOSSOM IN 
APRIL AND MAY . 


Price, 25 cents 


Set of five pupil’s books, with teacher’s book, 
$1.25 — 


This book makes the child an investigator into the habits 
of the hepatica, the spring beauty, the adder’s tongue, the 
Dutchman’s breeches and squirrel corn, the jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and the trillium. Pictures of each are given, with 
brief descriptions, suggestive questions for investigation 
and answer, and conventional designs, based on the flowers. 
Blank pages are included upon which the pupil is to make 
drawings of his own, and others to be filled with composi- 
tions written about the flowers. The teacher’s book gives 
hints and suggestions for the work of the class, and answers 
to the questions in the pupil’s book. This is a unique and 
interesting publication. 



















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


New Edition, with Flora 


$1.50 


A new edition of this popular text-book is now published, 
including a Brief Flora of the Eastern half of the United 
States. Andrews’s Botany has proved most successful from 
the fact that it is‘not too difficult for average high school 
work, and the lessons are arranged according to the seasons 
so that each subject will be taken up just when the material 
for it is most easily obtainable. The Brief Flora, prepared 
especially for this book, gives descriptions of over twelve 
hundred species, covering the flowering plants, wild and 
cultivated, which are most frequently met with by the be- 
ginner in the eastern half of the United States. It describes 
each plant so exactly and fully as to enable the young pupil 
to determine readily and accurately its genus and species. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS ' SAN FRANCISCO 
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Some one. has said that there is 


LUCK IN ODD NUMBERS 


If this is true, then teachers as a class are extremely fortunate. These 
odd numbers sjmply refer to the particular pages in DIXON’S PENCIL 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey city, XJ 


GUIDE where information can be found that will be helpful to all 
connected with educational work. The book is indexed by vocations 
and will be sent free on request. 


If you will tell us where you teach, and enclose 16c. 
in stamps, pencils worth double will accompany the book 
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Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving Staying Power 


FOR THE 
All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- TI R F D u R Al N 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 


Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 
Horsford’s Acid Phos- 


: phate keeps the mind clear, 

. the nerve steady and the 
Text-Books of Art Education | its Sivng ca boon to the 
overworked officeman, 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- teacher and student. 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 
Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 


ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. Horsford’s 
Manual per copy - - . 25 Acid 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 
Phosphate. 


Price per copy o - - - .30 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 








FRENCH "siz" 


for teaching French 
| are used everywhere. Send to the 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S 
Inductive Cou rse in English | publishers for copies for examination 
‘WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


is by far the best course I have seen published. The exercises 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 
are suited to the children, very suggestive, and of wide scope. | 
With such a course inferior teachers could teach language well, 
and superior teachers also would find the books stimulating and 
helpful in a high degree.—HENRY LINCOLN CLAPP (Master 
GEORGE PUTMAN Schoo!, Boston.) 


Published by THOMPSON, BROWN @& CO., Boston 
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For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
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satisfaction, no other 





"DRAWING XEBERHARD FABER’ 365-HB. | Ohe Sm ith 
ROUND, NATURAL POLISH, EASY WRITING LEAD IN P 4 
FIVE DEGREES OF HARDNESS: B, HB, H, HH, HHH | remier 
ON THE SUPPLY LIST OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION <A little book explaining just why 


this is so will be sent on request. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


TRANSLATIONS | 338 Broadway, New York 
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interlinear Literal QA AAA 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 
a eg | hy Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Read will conf f: b n- 
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An interesting point about the 


<j ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS -~eaies 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 
and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily pet as all the stationers have them. 
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A Glance at Belgian Education. 


The little kingdom of Belgium, one of the small- 
est of European countries, stands high among 
her larger sisters in all financial and industrial 
matters, and this is doubtless due to the emphasis 
upon education, by which this land has for some 
time been notably distinguished. 

A special correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News recently gave some interesting statistics con- 
cerning the Belgian educational system. In the first 
place over eighty per cent. of the population above 
eight years of age can read and write, a figure 
not much exceeded by the most favored countries. 

To accomplish this result there are two elaborate 
school organizations, the communal schools and 
the ‘‘allied’’ public schools, the latter of which 
are under the control of the religious teaching 
orders, and in which two-thirds of the teachers 
are under vows. In 1902 the figures for the com- 
munal schools were 306,174 boys, and 183,590 
girls, while in the ‘‘ allied ’’ schools the boys num- 
bered 62,871, and the girls 127,060. In addition to 
this there were private schools under state super- 
vision where 53,388 boys and 94,116 girls received 
instruction. The total number of primary schools 
is about 7,000. 

The cost of the primary communal schools is 
over $800,000 a year, and their teaching force ex- 
ceeds 17,500, few of whom belong to religious 
orders. These schools are, of course, free, as are 
nearly all the religious schools. To the latter and 
to the private schools go all the children of the 
higher classes. To the public schools go only the 
very poor. For a family, even in the most strait- 
ened circumstances to send a child to the schools 
directly maintained by the state, is for that family 
to lose all social standing. After the age of eight 
is a the boys and girls are generally sepa- 
rated. 

The kingdom has about 150 medium schools, at- 
tended by some 7,000 pupils. These ‘‘ medium 
schools ’’ correspond to our high schools and aca- 
demies, and receive pupils at fourteen years of 
age. 

At the age of fourteen general education is sup- 
posed to cease and special training begins. Those 
intending to prepare for the universities enter the 
medium schools, while the pupils in the country, 
as a rule, pursue agricultural and horticultural 
studies. Ten schools of such a special character 
are now maintained in Belgium, one being a veter- 
inary college. 

In the agricultural and horticultural schools the 
effort is to raise the grade of farming. The best 
modes of tilling are set forth, the use of fertil- 
izers, grafting, the growth of the plant and flower 
and every subject calculated to improve the grade 
of a Belgian parcel. Girls are taught the best 
methods of making butter and cheese. Thereis at 
present a proposition before the government to 
send the most intelligent girls to those countries, 
such as Denmark, where cheese-making is an im- 
portant business, in order that they may return 
home with expert knowledge. 


In all of these schools the practical is constantly 
sought. Boys are taught various processes of 
grafting and the way to study plant life. Pieces 
of land near the school are measured, so that the 
children may know in the future how to divide off 
their property and manage it as well. 

In thirty schools, subsidized by the crown, weav- 
ing is taught to the children of the factory classes. 
To these schools childven are apprenticed and 
are paid a small monthly wage. More than 30,000 
graduates have been supplied to the trades since 
the schools were first opened. 

The best school buildings cannot compare with 
the magnificent high-school structures which are 
to be found in a number of American cities, but 
the newest schools erected in Brussels show as 
great an improvement over the schools in the old 
quarter of the city as any improvement seen in 
America. The new communal school at Saint 
Gillas, a suburb of Brussels, is a large, solid brick 
structure which would do credit to any municipal- 
ity. In one respect the Belgian school buildings 
are noticeable. The facades are elaborately orna- 
mented, and statues of plaster, stone, or bronze, 
representing some historical person or scene, often 
of a very considerable artistic value, give variety 
and beauty to the whole. Gables are generally 
decorated also with historical bas-reliefs. 

In Brussels strollers in the streets and parks 
may almost any afternoon after three o’clock meet 
a teacher followed by a long line of boys or girls. 
They are going to some park or public building, 
and altho orderly, are evidently having a fine time. 
Such a method of teaching by object lessons is fre- 
quent, and the children seem to enter into the 
spirit of it and enjoy it keenly. 

The royal government, the provinces, and the 
communes pay more than $600,000 a year to the 
commercial and industrial schools. There are 
seventy-five of the latter, and 150 of the former. 
The subjects taught are commerce on a large scale, 
the consular service, brewing, mining in its vari- 
ous sub-divisions, glass-making, the running of 
steam engines, and in fact nearly all the industries 
and trades which are important to the kingdom. 

For the instruction also of adults who were de- 
nied opportunities in their early years, 3,345 
schools are maintained, in whose classes are 162,- 
261 pupils. 

At the top of the education of Belgium stand 
the four universities of Ghent, Liege, Louvain, 
and Brussels, which have long been celebrated 
thruout Europe. They contain 5,685 matriculants, 
of whom 1,200 are studying the natural sciences, 
and about a thousand each law and medicine. 
Only 125 students are registered in theology, owing 
probably to most of the priesthood being prepared 
in the special seminaries of the Church. 
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The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N.J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City; Permanent 
Sec., Irwin Shepard Winona, Minn. 
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The Milwaukee Meeting. 


By Supt. William E. Chancellor, Paterson, N. J. 


It is, of course, always worth while to attend 
a meeting of the N. E. A. or of that “‘ little N. E. 
A.’’, the Department of Superintendence. Of the 
Milwaukee meeting of 1905, one may fairly say 
that it was perhaps less open to the charge of imi- 
tating the conventions of the great association 
than any other meeting of recent years. Whether 
by accident or design, the programs of the general 
sessions and of the round tables were on the whole 
fairly well limited to the proper field of the de- 
partment. Badly organized as theN. E. A. is, 
with some departments that, logically considered, 
are mere branches of other departments, and with 
several departments cross-sectioning and even 
conflicting with one another, this department deals 
with a subject whose meaning and content are 
somewhat definitely understood and to some ex- 
tent appreciated. Any large meeting, therefore, 
is likely to repay the time and expense of the edu- 
cators in attendance, not merely because the more 
influential men of the profession are brought to- 
gether for mutual acquaintance, conference, and 
understanding, but also because the programs do 
more than ‘“‘thresh out old straw.”’ 

It must, however, be said in all candor that the 
great Milwaukee meeting with nearly one thou- 
sand men and women in attendance—superinten- 
dents of states, counties, cities, and towns, princi- 
pals of high and grammar schools, supervisors, 
college presidents, and other educators, together 
with an unprecedented number of bookmen, is not 
likely to be remembered as a meeting of vital sig- 
nificance in education. There was some misman- 
agement, as when the chairman of one section 
went to one place of meeting, by program, while 
most of the audience went elsewhere, by special 
notice, thus delaying the exercises more than an 
hour. There was at least one important error in 
judgment, in placing upon the program of a gen- 
eral session one young superintendent whose exces- 
sive *‘ radicalism ’’ was at least a decade in arrears, 
an arrival upon the grounds of the recent push by 
““slow freight ’’ as it were, with a shout as of tri- 
umph. There was an unfortunate necessity of plac- 
ing one afternoon general session in the morning, 
because of the failure of all but one of the speak- 
ers of the morning to arrive, by which change 
many persons who expected to hear the afternoon 
discussion, but were spending the morning in visits 
to various Milwaukee schools, were sorely disap- 
pointed. There was a general opinion that the 
hotel accommodations and service were not of the 
best; and an equally general opinion that the 
speaking at the meeting was on the whole medio- 
cre and uninteresting. 

On the other hand, certain features of the Mil- 
waukee session of the department more than re- 
deemed the whole. These features were the fine 
address of Professor Vincent, the clear exposition 
of the St. Louis charter by ex-President Eliot of 
the city board of education, the admirable account 
of the manual training work of New York city by 
Dr. Haney, the dinner held in honor of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, the several appearances of Dr. Soldan and 
Dr. Maxwell in set addresses and in extempore re- 
marks, and the good weather which kept nearly 
all good-natured. Many of the papers in the sev- 
eral sessions will soon be available for reading in 
the various educational periodicals. It is, there- 
fore, quite unnecessary either to present here 
their arguments or to summarize them. It is 
rather my intention to estimate their values as 
they appeared to me at the time or as they were 


represented to me by other observers in those 
cases where, owing to the physical law that one 
body cannot be in two different places at the same 
time; I was forced to choose one rather than an- 
other session. 

The opening address of welcome to the city of 
Milwaukee was given by Mr. William George 
Brece of that city. It was an excellent example 
of what such an address should be. In admirable 
diction and with much oratorical art, the veteran 
editor told us what the city is and does. If his 
praise of Milwaukee as a place of ‘‘ the maximum 
of personal liberty with a minimum of private 
license ’’ was afterwards seen to be somewhat ex- 
travagant, we were all ready to forgive him. Mil- 
waukee is, indeed, a metropolis in courseof devel- 
ment, with many fine public and private buildings 
and with much civic spirit. Of course, the streets 
were very muddy and badly built, but Milwaukee 
was an Indian village seventy-five years ago, and 
to-day it contains three hundred and thirty thou- 
sand people; artificers in iron and steel, malsters, 
tanners, merchants, clerks, artisans, and most of 
the other workers and servants of a great indus- 
trial city. 

The rest of the program for the morning of 
Tuesday was a serious disappointment. With 
whatever efficiency, skill, and taste, with what- 
ever philosophy and acumen, the gentleman who 
spoke may have organized the educational exhibit 
or have served upon the jury of award, it is quite 
certain that they were unable to express adequate- 
ly in language the opinions and views to be ex- 
pected from persons of their opportunity. Not 
that the several papers were incompetent; not 
that at all. They impressed the hearers as imper- 
fect. It may well be that so vast an enterprise 
cannot be understood at or near the time of its 
completion. At any rate, we must look to later 
criticism, perhaps but not certainly to other crit- 
ics, for a clear, definite, complete, valuable account 
of American education and comparative education 
elsewhere. It would be unfair not to mention 
here that one speaker, Dr. Rogers, made two good 
points, one when he advised Americans not to fol- 
low any European or foreign method that, carried 
out, would strike at the roots of our freely evol- 
ving democratic society, and the other when he 
said that American education produces too many 
lawyers, and too few technical and scientific men. 

It would be well for the next Department presi- 
dent to try to secure for every general session at 
least one first rate public speaker. Otherwise, the 
fatigue of the auditors, in the course of several 
hours, becomes excessive. Incidentally, itis pleas- 
ant to note that Assistant Superintendent Blewett 
coined two good phrases when he spoke of educa- 
tion as ‘‘the Alma Mater of modern manhood,”’ 
and of the city boy as one who defines his neigh- 
bor as ‘‘ the fellow who crowds him.’’ Unfortun- 
ately, his paper produced an unpleasant impres- 
sion as an example of supposed logic because it laid 
down the principle that good rural schools are es- 
sentially a matter of ‘‘better teachers for more 
pay,’’ and then proceeded to show by illustration 
that consolidation effects very great economy. No 
doubt, both things may be true; but the paper did 
not demonstrate how, and left the audience wor- 
rying over a conclusion that seemed to be falla- 
cious and undesirable. 

The only really fine speech of the morning was 
a little extemporaneous speech by Superintendent 
Soldan who discussed education as the antitoxin 
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for the evils of civilization, an antitoxin self-pro- 
duced and calculated to render society immune to 
the worst diseases of congested populations. 

The afternoon session began with reasonable 
discussions by the first two speakers, and then pro- 
ceeded to a brilliant, impassioned, witty, illogical, 
unshamed harangue by Mr. Crane of the commu- 

nity of Marshalltown, Iowa, By what proceed- 
’ ings, it befell that this youthful antediluvian was 
elevated to the platform of the general sessions of 
the Department of Superintendence, has not yet 
been, I trust, never will be, revealed. He is in 
favor of teaching domestic science and art to girls, 
and woodworking to boys. This is well. What is 
not well is to suppose that in 1905 the superinten- 
dents of schools of American cities need to be fe- 
rociously assailed with diatribes, puns, and dread- 
ful examples in order to be compelled to agree 
with one who hopes for martyrdom in an age of 
peaceful agreement. 

Bad as was this exhibition of needless vanity 
and loquacious impropriety, the next event was 
considerably worse. Mr. Keating of Colorado 
arose and rebuked the preceding speaker, employ- 
ing, as his temper rose, language scarcely parlia- 
mentary. He was immediately called down by the 
Chair, and the house. Then ensued a singularly 
interesting discussion. Superintendent Soldan, 
with German enthusiasm for the freedom of the 
scholar, argued that the last speaker must be 
heard, if he would refrain from personalities. <A 
dozen other masters took part. It was a remarka- 
ble illustration of how small an incident may start 
a great train of significant results. To mention 
two speakers. Dr. Downing of New York made a 
fine little speech in favor of cultural studies, .not 
as exclusive, but as central in any proper educa- 
tion; and Dr. Thompson of Ohio laid down the ac- 
ceptable principle that the competent man may be, 
indeed is, developed by extremely varied educa- 
tional training and experience. 

In the evening, Dr. Harris gave another of those 
statistical discussions which even by his method 
of presentation are so uninteresting to hear, and 
which make so clear the fact that a very great 
educational philosopher may not be a statistical 
expert in any department outside his immediate 
knowledge. Certainly, some of us are by no 
means ready to accept many of the statistical opin- 
ions of the U. S. commissioner relating to the 
wealth and incomes of the American people and 
of their several geographical divisions. 

The address by Professor George E. Vincent of 
Chicago was nearly perfect. He spoke with en- 
thusiasm and with taste. His points were clear 
and valuable. His wit was apt, tho not too much 
in evidence. Best of all, he talked child study and 
social psychology, than which no other subjects 
are more important in education. We shall re- 
member this address for many a year. 

Of the addresses Wednesday morning little need 
be said. All regarded them as satisfactory in 
most respects. One may perhaps question the 
pronunciamento of Dr. Maxwell that the state 
rather than the community is the primary authori- 
ty in education. If that were so, New York city 
would have a lesser man in the superintendency 
of schools. One may perhaps regret the appar- 
ently excessive enthusiasm of Superintendent 
Soldan for the present St. Louis system. But we 
all see that these two men are of immense, but 
beneficent will power, and all of us, East and 
West, are ready to praise with them any kind of 
state law or city charter that in their opinion 
strengthens their hands. Personally, I believe 
that the St. Louis charter too greatly magnifies 
the board of laymen. Iam unable to see why the 
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superintendent and business manager should have 
terms of but four years, while the members of the 
board serve six years. I venture to hazard the ex- 
pression of a fear lest both the New York and the St. 
Louis charters makea good deal of trouble a gener- 
ation hence, when other men are trying to carry on 
the work of these masters. Of the paper by the Hon. 
E. C. Eliot of St. Louis, it is sufficient to say that 
it was une of the finest discussions of school law 
we have ever had presented by a layman. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to two round 
tables, one for city, the other for county superin- 
tendents. That for city superintendents was so 
largely attended, not only by such persons, but 
also by others, as to over-crowd the small room 
provided. The discussion was of the ‘‘round ta- 
ble’’ nature, but under general auditorium condi- 
tions. Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Omaha, Balti- 
more, Kansas City, Rochester, and Newark were 
all heard from in regard to their methods for pro- 
moting teachers and advancing them in salary. 
Superintendent Van Sickle made an excellent argu- 
ment for promotion examinations by thesis, sub- 
mitted to and defended before the examiners. A 
good many clever things were said, the discussion 
by District Superintendent Lowry of Chicago being 
noteworthy for its thoroness and skill in exposi- 
tion. Just why Dr. Maxwell in the debate per- 
mitted the lion in his nature to break forth ina 
severe criticism of an innocent endeavor by the 
presiding officer, Superintendent Dyer of Cincin- 
nati, to find out by vote the opinions of the audi- 
ence regarding such matters as equal salaries for 
men and women, no one has been able to explain. 
Dr. Poland of Newark, after his usual artistic 
manner, stated the principles governing one of 
the best organized systems in America. Superin- 
tendent Davey of East Orange supplemented the 
discussion by an animated account of the one-man 
power in a high-class suburban city. Superinten- 
dent Carroll of Rochester, whose normal school 
bias is always in evidence, tried very illogically to 
broaden out the discussion into what he termed 

“‘the science and art of teaching.’’ Then was 
heard the pleasant voice of Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mund of the Lowell Training school, defending 
the merit system there. Only one other woman 
was in evidence as a speaker at the convention. 

Of the county superintendents’ session little 
need be said. It was late in beginning, from mis- 
management. It developed little that was new 
and interesting. But it emphasized certain ex- 
tremely important matters. That the rural school 
must add to itself the course intermediate between 
the elementary course and the collegiate, we all 
know now. The welfare of American democracy 
is closely bound up with such an extension. Un- 
fortunately, few men of force and scholarship 
have as yet devoted their lives to this idea. But 
the future promises this most desirable develop- 
ment. With Mr. Goodwin of New York behind 
the movement, we shall look for new life. 

The unique event of the gathering was the ban- 
quet in honor of Dr. Harris, whose new portrait 
had been displayed since the first session upon the 
platform of the Davidson theater. One is ata 
loss to account for such an affair upon any other 
supposition than that this great educator, who is 
likely to rank with Henry Barnard and Horace 
Mann in the American pantheon, will in the near 
future withdraw from active service. Let us hope 
that he is now writing an autobiography or some 
other immortal book in order to hand down to pos- 
terity in proper form the substance of the philoso- 
phy of his life. There were several delightful 
after dinner speeches. One notes especially those 
by Dr. Harris himself and by Superintendent 
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Greenwood of Kansas City. Dr. Harris said that 
he hoped that his future career -would justify the 
undeserved praises accorded to his past, while 
Mr. Greenwood declared himself the life-long pu- 
pil of the philosopher. In this connection, it is 
pleasant to note that Mr. Aaron Gove officially 
terms the profound and thoro scholar who has 
charge of the Kansas City schools a ‘‘ dear old 
man.’’ At this banquet, the presiding officer, Dr. 
Maxwell, appeared at his very best; and the very 
best in his case means wit, courtesy, strength, 
and poise to a degree that lifts him to the very 
height with the finest of our educators, the great 
university presidents included. The only one re- 
gretable feature was the competition for banquet 
tickets. Hereafter, let the guests be ‘‘ by invita- 
tion’’ (say) of the Department chairman, or else 
provide a banquet hall large enough to accommo- 
date all who care to come. 
Thursday was the last day. Dr. James P. Ha- 
ney, supervisor of manual training, New York 
City, made an address that by common consent 
was held not only to be the most noteworthy of 
the session, but one of the best expositions yet 
developed of the new philosophy of manual train- 
ing. It was careful, analytical, sympathetic, 
earnest, and very scholarly. The delivery was 
agreeable and interesting. Historically, the ad- 
dress was highly significant. But two decades 
ago, manual training was fighting for the right to 


be, and a great majority of superintendents were, 


against it. In 1905 the Department is glad to re- 
cognize manual training as one of the essentials in 
elementary training. 

The discussion of child-labor by Miss Jane Ad- 
dams of Hull House, Chicago, was all that could 
be desired. She is a fluent, direct, pleasant 
speaker, with a mission which she is performing 
with enthusiasm and judgment. When, however, 
she arraigns superintendents for not interesting 
themselves more in the lives of individual chil- 
dren, after they leave school, she quite fails to put 
herself in the place occupied by such persons. 
There are three very good reasons why city and 
even town superintendents do not lend to the cause 
anything more than ‘“‘moral support.’’ In the 
first place, a superintendent is a tremendously 
busy man. He is a servant to society; and in car- 
ing for and managing the pupils in school, their 
teachers, and the necessary business affairs he al- 
ready has more than he can do as well as he de- 
sires to doit. In the second place, the superin- 
tendent is appointed to perform certain specific 
duties. Not only has he no time for a work of 
agitation, but officially he has no right to turn his 
activities in any direction outside of his schools. 
When he does go into outside agitations, not only 
do his schools lose part of his energy, but he arou- 
ses against himself and against his office interests 
now too powerful to be conquered by him. In 
other words, a radical social reformer in the office 
of city superintendent would soon find himself 
charged with neglect of his public duties and med- 
ling with matters beyond his province. Agitation 
is for private individuals only. Inthe third place, 
he cannot agitate because he has no adequate 
knowledge and no adequate power to accept any 
opportunity to carry out plans in the case of suc- 
cess. Were children to be kept in school by law 
until fairly well trained or until eighteen years of 
age, we should have noproper schools and teachers 
for them. To do so would involve far more funds 
than are now available. The butter is even now 
spread too thin upon the bread of American educa- 
tion. 

As I write this, many other details arise in my 
mind for comment. But I must pass over them. 
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I shall always think of the 1905 meeting not as the 
Milwaukee meeting, but es the Chicago-St. Louis- 
New York meeting. The chairman was Superin- 
tendent Cooley of Chicago; and that city was well 
represented both upon the regular program and 
by the volunteer speakers. Assistant Superinten- 
dent Blewett was twice upon the program; and 
St. Louis was frequently brought in evidence by 
Superintendent Soldan. Dr. Maxwell was omni- 
present. 

A suggestion that the number of ‘‘round tables”’ 
be increased by making classes of cities according 
to population: Those under 50,000; those under 
250,000; and those over; was several times dis- 
cussed by the educators in attendance. The su- 
perintendent of Joyousville is not likely to feel 
greatly repaid by a program concerned with the 
problems of Metropolis. 

In conversation with many of the visitors I 
learned that they belonged to several curiously de- 
fined classes: 

1. Those who had ‘‘leave of absence’’ with 
wages docked, 

2. Those who had plain ‘‘ leave of absence.’’ 

3. Those who had ‘“‘leave of absence’’ with 
railroad fares to be refunded. 

a Those who had ‘‘leave’’ with all expenses 
pai 

5. Those who had ‘‘leave of absence’”’ with 
= allowances, ten, fifty, a hundred dol- 

ars. 

It occurs to me that there must be thousands of 
superintendents who cannot get even the leave of 
absence. What can the Department leaders do to 
lift the midnight from the minds of their boards? 
For it is a wonderful thing occasionally to see and 
perhaps meet the great men of American educa- 
tion. Every town and city whose superintendent 
knows Harris, Maxwell, Soldan, Cooley, Butler, 
Carroll, Poland, Van Sickle, Jones, and others 
like them is the richer and better for the presence 
of one who has heard the voice of these men. 

I should like to take space and time to comment 
upon the debates in the Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education. Some good men are develop- 
ing there. Some we already know quite well, 
Professors Russell, Jackman, Brown, O’Shea. 
Others we are likely to hear more of lateron. Grant 
Carr of Oswego normal made a very good begin- 
ning in his argument Monday evening to the effect 
that education is as much a continuing enterprise 
thruout life as is life or medicine. 

Many of the addresses were given without man- 
uscript or notes, an excellent feature. There were 
side-trips to the public buildings, such as the fine 
museum, and the magnificent library. The street 
car service was very good. The management al- 
lowed three book companies to secure all the ac- 
commodations in the largest Milwaukee hotel, so 
that it became necessary to take a smaller hostelry 
for headquarters—an unfortunate proceeding, 
which it is hoped will not be repeated. 

Chairman Carr has a fine opportunity at the 
Louisville meeting. Let him broaden his program 
to include more subjects of interest to superinten- 
dents in smallcommunities. It willbe well for the 
permanent committee on program to act as a board 
of censors so that no person be invited to speak 
who has not a seasoned knowledge of education. 
On this basis, with good speakers upon topics per- 
tinent to superintendence, the Louisville’ meeting 
can be made better than the Milwaukee. And let 
all of the rest of us who go as auditors to hear 
the men of light and leading take no part in the 
discussions unless we know how to speak with dis- 
creet brevity upon phases of the topic of more 
than merely versonal interest. 
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Manual Training in the Elementary School." 
By James Parton Haney, M.D., Director of Manual Training, New York City. 


The term manual training has no well defined 
meaning, and in consequence no well defined prac- 
tice. Some think of it only as constructive work, 
others as motor training in general. At the pres- 
ent time, in the higher councils of its advocates, 
there is an active debate on the question of how 
far the natural activities of the child should deter- 
mine the industries he pursues in the elementary 
school. Both sides agree that the child must have 
manual work in abundance if he is properly to de- 
velop. Both sides agree also that his natural in- 
terests must be consulted in determining what 
special phases of manual work he is to do. But 
one side holds that his activities form a reliable 
guide to the industries which he should undertake, 
while the other protests that no activities seen in 
school are really natural. All rise more or less, 
they say, in response to the stimulus of the teacher; 
therefore they urge that stimulus be given to lead 
to interest in those activities which now make up 
the world’s work. The first would give the child 
insight into the history of man’s rise, the second 
would prepare him for future work in the world. 

Faint echoes of this discussion have reached the 
class-rooms wherein elementary teachers are es- 
saying to present the different phases of manual 
work. Asa discussion these look upon it as theo- 
retic and of small concern, while they turn to 
their immediate superiors for specific directions as 
to the manner in which they are to treat the prac- 
tical problems which the arts present. Whether 
they solve the latter well or ill, depends largely 
upon ,the teachings of these leaders and upon the 
standards which they erect for them. 

But leaders are fallible. Many asuperintendent 
regards all motor work as “‘special,’’ and is con- 
tent to turn it over to a special teacher to organ- 
ize and develop as best she may. Many of these 
teachers come to their task with training limited 
and one-sided. They are ill advised as to the un- 
derlying priciples of the curriculum, and believe 
that success lies in keeping their special subject 
intact. To this end they labor, striving by isola- 
tion to magnify its importance. Thus there results 
much manual work taught in a manner not justi- 
fied by sound pedagogy. Often there is an at- 
tempt to distinguish sharply between related ac- 
tivities. Artand manual training are held apart, 
despite the fact that they are to the little child 


* Address delivered at the meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Section of the N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis., March 2, 1905. 

In illustration of his remarks the speaker referred to a 
varied exhibit of manual work. This was arranged on cards 
and consisted of photographs of children at work making ar- 
‘ticles for use in the schools, and using scientific apparatus 
which they had made in the workshop. Some of the pieces 
of apparatus which the boys had made were also shown. 
These included pulleys, balances, levers, and mathematical 
apparatus, and a number of interesting cases holding but- 
terflies which the boys had mounted for themselves. Some 
attractive pieces of woodwork were shown—tabourettes, 
brackets, boxes, and paper holders. The latter were ac- 
companied by the drawings, the designs, and the color 
schemes which the boys had made themselves for use in the 
construction of their models. 

Not the least interesting part of the exhibit was a series 
of cards showing the manner in which various exercises of 
the primary grades had been related to the language work 
and nature study which the little children pursue. These 
cards showed samples of drawings which the children had 
made in describing their home life, constructed forms which 
they had devised, and patterns which they had invented to 
decorate the constructed forms. One of the most interest- 
ing series showed some dozenor more lessons which had been 
developed during the reading of the story of Hiawatha. 
Here the constructed forms were very ingenious—the bow 
and arrow, the canoe, the tepee, and moccasins were all 
very real and individual. 





common means for expression—concrete, graphic 
expression. Thus the first canon in the manual 
training creed is violated. This states that draw- 
ing, construction, and design form the arts—one 
subject—and as such should be developed. Many 
reasons urge this identity. The arts are necessa- 
ry to one another in practice. They cannot be 
successfully taught apart. Knowledge of drawing 
is needed in design, and knowledge of design in 
construction. The teaching of exercises—art for 
art’s sake—should not be tolerated. The beauty 
the child learns should be beauty for use. Design 
unapplied is jejune and pointless; construction 
without art is an offense. 

Developed apart the arts suffer. Their natural 
relations are obscured and their technical require- 
ments exalted. Each appears to exist only for the 
cultivation of some peculiar skill. Such teaching is 
amistake, it exalts the technical ideal. Whenever 
rapidity and skill are sought at the expense of origi- 
nal expression, one recognizes worship of this ideal. 
It accepts—even seeks the smooth product of auto- 
matic performance. It praises exercises which 
have required hours of mechanical work—tho they 
may not have had given to them ten minutes of 
actual thinking. It adheres to rigid sequences 
despite the fact that neither the child’s interest 
nor understanding conforms to steps so ordered. 

Over-emphasis upon the technical side violates 
another canon. This declares that the arts must 
be made developmental, not technical in aim— that 
they must be offered in each stage of the child’s 
growth with specific consideration of his charac- 
teristics in that stage, and of the changes he must 
undergo before he can advance to the next higher 
stage. Technical ideals look to the product, devel- 
opmental ideals to the producer. 

We'may distinguish three growth periods in the 
child’s life. From the sixth to the ninth year he 
develops thru sensory channels. His language is 
limited, and drawing and making form his chief 
means of expression. From nine to twelve his in- 
terests multiply. Expression thru speech becomes 
more free. His brain reaches its maximum size 
and a desire for motion and things in motion be- 
comes marked. Difficult muscular adjustments 
are now easily acquired, and habits of action read- 
ily fixed. 

The twelfth to the fourteenth year sees the pu- 
pil pass from childhood to adolescence. The girl 
precedes the boy by ayear or more. In this change 
nature shows to usa mystery. Striking altera- 
tions occur in the child’s physical and mental 
make-up. Asachild he was a sensory being, as 
an adolescent he is a sensitive one. He rises now 
to heights of appreciation and understanding quite 
beyond his power to express; to him may be pre- 
sented those esthetic relations heretofore beyond 
his comprehension. 

The arts on the physical side make a direct re- 
sponse to each of the periods named above. Arrest 
of motor development follows a failure to offer 
them at the proper time and in the proper manner. 
If they are begun and abandoned a distinct at- 
rophy of the developed power occurs. As educa- 
tional elements they require early presentation and 
constant use. 

On the mental side they conserve individuality. 
They foster personal and not mass instruction. 
They necessitate constant judgment concerning 
form and pattern. They seek iniative and seek 
expression and markedly stimulate the imagina- 
tion, and thus they aid to build up that appercep- 
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tive background to which the child must relate all 
that he truly learns. 

The arts besides act as a moral or disciplinary 
agent thru the periods of development. They cul- 
tivate habits of cleanliness, system, and order. 
They inculcate perseverance and hold up ideals of 
self-reliance and honesty. They lead by interest 
and are undertaken willingly—with avidity. Dis- 
cipline in their presence becomes more natural and 
rational—the atmosphere of the school-room is 
made by these less formal. They give pleasure in 
their doing and serve thus to balance outside at- 
tractions. ‘They are of marked service in keeping 
the child in school. 

The specialization and segregation of the arts 
tends to violate another important principle of 
their teaching. This principle defines them as 
socializing agents of marked service in revealing 
to the child his physical environment. The arts 
naturally relate themselves to the life about him 
and help to disclose to him the relations of his fel- 
lows. They develop social action and lend them- 
selves to joint or communal work. Their exer- 
cises are never so interesting as when they offer 
results of service in the class-room or in the home, 
or when they meet the child’s interest in the 
world outside the school, by reflecting in little the 
tools and appliances used in real life. 

The social conscience may be best wakened in 
the little child in this way. The interests of the 
arts are so varied and their forms of expression 
so various, that they give in their pursuit many 
points of view. Such social impressions react as 
expressions, and the good teacher will seek to have 
the child make such reaction habitual. 

Never, as has been said, is the drawing and 
making so interesting as when they respond to 
some present need. Those who seek to develop 
technical ideals are apt to ignore or slight this 
fact. They endeavor to secure well-finished exer- 
cises, and to this end require copy after copy for 
practice’s sake. In doing so they traverse a fourth 
canon of sound teaching. This requires that in 
the arts the element of reality must appear; it 
demands that they concern themselves with real 
processes and real things. The child passes thru 
the symbolic stage at the threshold of school life. 
Later his play spirit may lead him to many games 
of make believe, but even in his games he seeks 
reality wherever he can find it. In school it is 
important that he be not asked to undertake work 
the meaning of which he does not understand. 
The arts frown on formal ‘expression built upon a 
basis of dictation and command, and robbed of all 
motive save that of fear. 

Real reasons should move the child to his work. 
Each exercise should have behind it intelligent 
purpose and before it concrete achievement. For- 
mal steps to develop any process must be followed 
by an opportunity for free expression, forachance, 
that is, to do original work in which the new pro- 
cess appears. Thru formal training and practice 
exercises the child never gains the incentive to 
application, he never acquires conscious power to 
use his drawing, design, or construction to definite 
purpose. He may learn to make a neat drawing 
or model, but this, however attractive it may 
seem, has served small purpose if it has not the 
~ child’s own thought in it. Conscious power comes 
when the products of the child’s labor are tangible 
and useful. Inthe earlier years immediate results 
are necessary, but at the close of the pre-adoles- 
cent period the child is prepared to accept the 
practice as necessary to technical excellence. 
Technique is a subject which demands ‘‘a back- 
ground of actual experience.’’ The child should 
learn to look upon original expression as the goal 
of all preparation. 
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The aim of technical training should be to put 
the child in a position to use his knowledge for’ 
practical and personal ends. The skill taught 
should appear of real worth, the beauty as a posi- 
tive excellence to be sought in all constructive and 
decorative expression. The plans drawn should 
be for service, so should the designs and the con- 
structed forms. In short, every phase of practice 
of the arts should be instinct with reality. 

Four principles have been presented as guides in 
teaching. To these must be addeda fifth. This 
sees the error of allowing the arts even asa well- 
co-ordinated group of subjects to remain a group 
separated from the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum. Asa principle this requires that the relation 
between the arts and other branches be made 
direct and intimate. The arts should act in the 
spirit of service. They should help in teaching, 
lending interest thru doing and aiding to give 
concrete form and shape to cloudy mental images. 
To find the various ways in which they may thus 
assist in the development of language, nature 
study, number, and other school interests is the 
business of class and special teacher. Some 
courses of study look to them as central subjects, 
while some admit them only as related topics, but 
whether developed from within or related from 
without it must be the business of the teacher to 
see that they lend themselves to the teaching of 
all phases of the curriculum. Than this there is 
no surer way of identifying them as essentials. 
One who has once discovered their power to make 
vivid and direct her teaching in other subjects will 
not again attempt to teach without them. 

Five of the principal tenets of the manual train- 
ing creed have been cited. Put intoa single state- 
ment these declare that the arts are one—that 
they are part of the birthright of the little child 
and should form, as developmental and socializing 
agents dealing directly with use and beauty, an 
integral part of the course of study he pursues. 
How in the light of the principles would they ap- 
pear in the ideal school? 

In the first or primary stage we should not find 
them as separate subjects at all. We should dis- 
cover them being used as a means of teaching, as 
agents injecting the concrete into many subjects 
of the curriculum. We should find the teacher 
constantly turning to her drawing and her mak- 
ing, in connection with her language work, her 
folk-lore tales, her nature study, her number les- 
sons, and the like. The arts would be, as it were, 
dissolved in the curriculum, serving constantly as 
modes of teaching, as means for securing the 
child’s personal expression. 

Some of the children’s work would deal with 
those occupations which have busied man thru the 
centuries, but such pursuits would appear, not as 
devices presented for the sake of having the pupil 
reconstruct the primitive industry, but rather as 
instruments giving him insight into the simplest 
elements of the life about him. Thru such work 
we should find him learning his own social setting, 
his studies turning about these things—food, shel- 
ter, and clothing—which make for his comfort and 
sustenance. 

Technical accuracy thruout these years we should 
find subordinated. The work done would require 
no fine muscular adjustments. None of it would 
be small—trying both to sight and fingers—and 
none mechanical, leading to hours of automatic 
performance in braiding or weaving. The mate- 
rials used would be many. Original expression 
would constantly be evident, the things made 
would belong to their makers. 

With the children of the pre-adolescent stage we 
should not find as marked emphasis on free ex- 
pression thru drawing and construction. With 
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such pupils the arts would be found serving as 
agents, giving precision of handling and self-con- 
trol. Many processes would appear in the class- 
room, drawing, painting, cutting, pasting, sewing, 
binding—envelopes, calendars, booklets, etc. —all 
in use in developing concrete forms of immediate 
value. We should find, too, the pupil’s rising 
critical sense being employed to determine the ne- 
cessity for drill, and drills being undertaken as 
failures showed the need for them. 

Higher in the school we should find the children 
well advanced in knowledge of processes, the boys 
in the school shop and their sisters studying the 
principles of domestic economy in the school kit- 
chen. Plans we shall find being used in the shop, 
plans made by. workers busy in carrying them out. 
At times we should find the boy working in in- 
dividual fashion, at other times as one of a group 
employed on some elaborate model for the school. 
Applied design, too, of no little beauty, we would 
find the pupil making and using. His knowledge 
of both construction and design would appear in 
the simple lines of his self-planned model and in 
= suitability of the decoration he had designed 

or it. 

At fourteen we should find our pupil with his el- 
ementary school completed. He stands with his 
native interests heightened by cultivation. His 
hand is gifted with no little skill. Hecan perform 


some score of operations and is familiar with some 
He will make-for you a simple 


seore of tools. 
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plan and use it. He can design a simple decora- 
tion and apply it. He has completed during his 
school life, half a hundred models or more, books, 
toys, home utensils, and simple pieces of scientific 
apparatus. Thru his work he has conceived a 
strong constructive bent and has learned to see 
the world about him as a constructive world. He 
has had wakened in him an esthetic sense, has had 
his eyes opened to beauty. He has learned to 
know it thru searching for it to discover fine lines, 
harmonious proportions, ard fitting decoration. 

Above all he has had revealed to him, himself- 
he knows something of the power which lies in his 
creative brain and in his dexterous hand, some- 
thing of his own ability to mold and shape the en- 
vironment in which he lives. Thus the arts have 
served their purpose as essential elements to his 
elementary schooling. 

We have stated our theory and pictured our 
ideal. The question that remains, is to state how 
this ideal may become real, how this theory is to 
be made. practice. 

If one is at perfect liberty to organize a course 
of study the theory may be followed closely and 
we may make the arts central, using them as 
forms of industrial and social activity from which 
all the other work of the class-room proceeds. 
Certain isolated schools have thus developed them. 
Such development leads to perfect unity in the 
course of study. ' 

Another method of effecting close relation- 
ships is to organize the general 
curriculum on the Culture Epoch 
plan. Here the pupil in studying 
the lives of primitive peoples 
faces man’s elemental needs for 
food, shelter, and clothing. In 
such a curriculum the arts spring 
from the child’s study of primi- 








Examples of Models from Different Grades. 





tive occupations, from elements 
in his re-solution of the first great 
problems of his kind. 

It will be noted that these two 
plans represent in practice the 
beliefs of the two parties in the 
debate to which reference has 
been made. Both develop the 
arts as essentials, but the first 
makes them central, presenting 
them as activities evoked in re- 
sponse to a study of ‘immoderate 
surroundings, while the second 
sees them as forms of industry 
which must be studied ‘f the 
child is to relive the life history 
of the race. 

Both plans have advantages, 
but it is not the purpose to discuss 
their relative merits. Courses of 
study which follow the lines in- 
dicated, are not common. To the 
great majority of teachers the 
problem of the arts is to relate 
them to a curriculum organized 
in manner suggested by the Re- 
port of the Committee of Fifteen. 
Five co-ordinate branches, pre- 
sent themselves in such a curricu- 
lum, the greater emphasis being 
upon language. To relate the 
arts directly to these branches, 
it is necessary. that in the early 
years, certain centers be selected, 
to which the drawing, construc- 
tion, and design may be immedi- 
ately referred. Many such cen- 
ters offer in language work, na- 
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The Work of a Single Pupil. Showing the Steps to the Complete Model. 


ture study, geography, etc., the first course of of a week or more as each gives rise to a variety 
study at hand suggesting the following in its syl- of lessons in drawing, construction, and design. 
labus on English: In a practical development of this scheme the 
First Year—Playthings, pets, games, outings. writer has seen the work of a third year class re- 
Second Year—The home, occupations, holidays, volve for several weeks about the hero Hiawatha. 
and seasons. The story was read and talked about, the hard 
Third Year—Readings on the Indians, Eskimo, words spelled, the scenes illustrated in graphic 
Arab, Dutch, and Chinese. fashion. The tepees, canoes, weapons, moccasins, 
Around each of these may be gathered the work snow shoes, and the like were made of simple 





A Class Exercise. Showing Individual Modifications. 
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materials, and suitable designs were thought out 
and applied. The whole series of lessons was 
alive. The children vied with one another in 
offering suggestions for possibile use in drawing 
or making. Their keen attention followed as their 
interest led. 

In the higher grades it will not be found pos- 
sible to relate the arts as directly as in the lower, 
to other branches of the curriculum. It is now 
not a matter of having the pupil express himself 
thru the arts, as of having him skilfully construct 
some form of use and permanent value. A great 
variety of such forms are to be developed about 
school and home. The school offers opportunity 
for the making of various commercial or group 
models in connection with the study of science, 
nature study, geography, and mathematics. Other 
very satisfactory exercises gather some score of 
lessons in free hand and mechanical drawing, in 
color, design, and construction around a form, 
useful in the home. 

Various questions regarding materials and meth- 
ods must here perforce remain undiscussed. Those 
relating to expense may be briefly considered and 
dismissed. A liberal school board means the possi- 
bility of working in many media, an economical 
one means that pencil and paper must suffice, 
with such additional material as 
the children themselves are in a 
position to furnish. It is, how- 
ever, to be understood that the 
spirit of the creed which has 
been presented may be main- 
tained, however liberal or meager 
the supplies. This spirit looks 
to see the arts in use—helpful, 
vivifying. Understood, it makes 
possible their successful develop- 
ment as well in the one-room 
country school as in the great 
city system. This spirit must 
find expression as well in the of- 
fice of the school superintendent 
as mm the class-room of the low- 
est grade. Thus do we return to 
our first proposition. 

Failure in the arts must lie at 
the door of the school officer who 
leaves them as specialties to work 
out their way alone. Success 
comes to him who studies them 
and causes his teachers to study 
them—in their relations. That 
curriculum will develop best in 
which they are taught by those 
who comprehend their peculiar 
power and who have been led to 
employ them directly, and in per- 
sonal fashion. Success in the 
arts is to be measured in terms 
of use. They must be taught for 
use and not for show. 


BP 


Clothing for School Boys. 


A head master of one of the 
oldest schools in Surrey, the 
Kingston Grammar school, upon 
assuming charge recently, ad- 
dressed a letter to the parents of 
his pupils urging the adoption of 
a more rational dress for boys. 
This schoolmaster asserts that 
the vest, or waistcoat, is no pro- 
tection to the most vulnerable 
part of the body, the back, be- 
cause the hinder part of the 
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waistcoat is not of wool or a heavy material, while 
the tightly buttoned vest prevents the fullest in- 
crease of chest growth. He advises parents to dis- 
pense with the waistcoat and to clothe their boys in 
sweaters and flannels; in his opinion a blue flannel 
shirt and flannel collar with a red tie would be appro- 
priate and pleasing. While acting master at Lorretto 
school, at which the boys dressed as suggested and 
were enabled to take active exercise at any time 
without running the risk of taking a chill, he ob- 
served that the average boy became “‘larger 
limbed, broader chested, and on the whole more 
physically fit than the average boy at any other 
public school.’’ Bicycle rides to school and the 
various physical exercises and outdoor sports re- 
sult in much perspiration, and if a linen or cotton 
shirt is worn there is constant liability to colds.— 
Marshal Halstead, Consul, Birmingham, England. 
PN 

Sept. 17-20—International Congress of Childhood 

at Liege, Belgium. American committee: Chair- 


man, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis.; secretary, Will 
S. Monroe, Westfield, Mass. 


July 3-7—N. E. A. at Asbury Park, N. J. 


July 11-14—American Institute of Instruction at 
Portland, Me. 


Free Primary Constructive Work. Developed i in Connection with a Study ‘of 
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The Bureau of E-ducation. 


The bureau of education has of late become a 
subject of earnest discussion among educators. 
This is in itself significant of the increased im- 
portance attached to that office since Dr. Harris 
has been the head. Before his time it never oc- 
curred to anyone that the bureau might be raised 
to a place of prominence and power in the educa- 
tional work of the United States. The govern- 
ment at Washington still adheres to its traditional 
indifference with regard to the present needs and 
possibilities of the bureau. How little respect is 
shown to the office by the cabinet is evident from 
the disposition of matters that should logically be 
under the disposition of Dr. Harris. The Philip- 
pine school affairs are in charge of the war office, 
the Indian school department is a separate organi- 
zation, Porto Rican education is completely isolated, 
not to speak of agricultural instruction and otner 
matters in which the advice of the bureau’s chief 
could be of incalculable service. Not only does 
the government deprive itself of the advantages 
which a wise organization of the various lines of 
educational effort would yield, but it retards also 
the development of the bureau into a great educa- 
tional center by inadequate financial support. 
There ought to be two or three deputy commis- 
sioners to look after the growing administrative 
work and departmental organization and manage- 
ment. Dr. Harris’s great strength is in philosop".- 
ical and practical phases of pure education and 
sociology. The clerical business should be looked 
after by a special officer so that the chief may be 
able to devote himself wholly to advisory duties. 

One way in which the Bureau’s usefulness 
might be enormously developed would be by ex- 
tensive and direct educational investigation and by 
making the results of these observations available 
to school officials thruout the country. The mode 
of research supported by the Society of Educa- 
tional Research would seem to recommend itself 
particularly for this line of activity. Whatever 
scheme is adopted, the Bureau ought to be enabled 
to transform itself intoa great clearing house of 
sducational experience. State commissioners of 
publie instruction and county and city school offi- 
cials, in fact any one connected with school work 
should be encouraged to write to the Bureau for 
needed information regarding any purposed de- 
parture in the scholastic field. Legislators might 
be supplied with needed data regarding contem- 
plated educational measures and the county could 
thus be saved much wasteful experimenting by 
availing itself of the accumulated stock of sec- 
tional experience. 

Constructively, too, the Bureau might make it- 
self useful in the elaboration of minimum stan- 
dards of professional qualifications to govern the 
issuance of teachers’ licenses in the various states. 
The mere publication of the cold facts concerning 
present standards and methods of examining 
teachers would be a valuable contribution toward 
much needed reform. But much more may be 
done. With Dr. Harris as chief, his marvelous 
encyclopedic knowledge, his extraordinary power 
of discernment and classification, and above all 
his unsurpassed philosophic judgment and the ed- 
ucational authoritativeness of his utterances could 
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convert the findings.of the Bureau’s investigations 
into powerful levers for educational improvement 
over the whole country. Here is President Roose- 
velt’s opportunity for bringing the influence of the 
national government to bear upon the educational 
advancement of America. _ 
PAN 
Greek in English Universities. 

For some time one of the foremost subjects of 
interest and debate in England has been whether 
the study of Greek shall be retained as compul- 
sory in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Oxford decided to retain it some time ago, but the 
real struggle came at Cambridge, which has al- 
ways been more devoted to scientific studies and 
am zealous for the classics than her sister on the 

sis. 

The discussion developed a remarkable diver- 
gence of opinion among the educational authori- 
ties. Dr. James, head master of Rugby, declared 
that the retention of Greek was the only salvation 
for a high type of general culture, while Dr. Gray 
of Bradford said that Greek had lost, if it ever 
possessed, the virtues claimed for it as a supreme 
educational instrument for all types of mind. 

On March 8 and 4 the opinions of the graduates 
of the university were taken, and the result 
showed that the advocates of Greek had won, — 
casting 1,559 votes against 1,052 votes in favor of 
abolition. Prime Minister Balfour voted for 
Greek. 

BP 


On March 6 the daily newspapers reported the 
death of George D. Osterhout, a first-year student 
in the Law School of Harvard university. Mr. 
Osterhout was graduated from Harvard college in 
1904, magna cum laude, having taken the full 
course in three years. His death was the direct 
result of this difficult accomplishment. 

On the same day the newspapers also reported 
the death at the Morris Plains State Hospital for 
the Insane, of the fifteen-year-old daughter of a 
resident of Cranford, N. J., who had been taken 
to the hospital a week previously as the result of 
trying to take both the junior and senior years in 
the high school in one year. 

The sadness of these announcements is accentu- 
ated by their avoidability. To lose a lifetime in 
order to gain a year is surely not economy. There 
is a lesson in these pathetic news items which 
should be considered by the entire educational 
system, from the kindergarten to the university. 


During Easter season the great annual conven- 
tion of board school teachers takes place at Llan- 
dudno in Wales, and extends over four days. It is 
the largest gathering of teachers in England, and 
the committees write that three thousand dele- 
gates are expected to attend. 


A meeting of the regents of the Smithsonian 
institution was held in Washington on March 6. 
Chief Justice Fuller, as chancellor of the institu- 
tion, presided, and Vice-President Fairbanks, who 
in virtue of his office as president of the Senate, is 
a regent, attended the meetings of the board for 
the first time. 

After the business session was over, the regents 
walked to the temporary mausoleum of James 
Smithson, founder of the institution, to the left of 
the main doorway, and in their presence the body 
was sealed in the original tomb in which it was 
laid when Mr. Smithson died in Genoa in 1829. 
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Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions. 
Preliminary Report of the N. E. A. Committee. 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman. 


The committee appointed “‘to inquire and report 
upon the salaries, tenure of office, and pension pro- 
visions of teachers in the public schools of the 
United States’? was not able to get together and 
organize the work of investigation until late in the 
fall. With an entire accord as to the lines to be 
followed in the investigation, plans were quickly 
agreed upon, and the active work of collection of 
data was begun at once. 

The members of the committee were of the opin- 
ion that the investigation to be undertaken should 
be comprehensive and thoro, so far as salaries 
are concerned, as toall classes of teachers and as to 
all localities. It was believed that the salary ques- 
tion could not be thoroly understood or intelligent- 
ly discussed except upon the basis of comprehen- 
sive salary data from the’ cities, both large and 
small, from the small towns, and from the un- 
graded rural schools as well. 

It was further apparent that the actual salaries 
paid could not be fully understood until studied in 
the light of the schedules determining the salary 
rates and the rules governing the increase of sal- 
aries according to service, or grade ,or merit, as the 
case might be. The promise of the salary schedule 
must be judged by comparison with the results in 
the salary pay-roll. 

The nature of the fund or appropriation from 
which teachers’ salaries are paid also seemed im- 
portant, for in certain cases the salaries have been 
subject to diminution from the fluctuations of 
other expeditures or from other causes, and special 
legislation has been deemed necessary to safeguard 
the interests of the teachers and to maintain the 
standard of instruction in the schools. 

With these points in view to be studied, the in- 
vestigations of the committee have been carried on 
to cover the following lines of inquiry: 

1. Actual salaries paid in cities and towns of 8,000 
or more inhabitants. These are 546 in number. 

2. Fixed salary schedules in cities and towns of 
. 8,000 or more inhabitants, wherever such schedules 
have been adopted. These schedules should, of 
course, be studied in comparison with actual sal- 
aries—the salary roll. 

3. Salaries in typical towns of under 8,000 in- 
habitants. 

4. Salaries in typical ungraded rural schools. 

5. The nature of the fund or appropriation from 
which teacher’s salaries are paid (i. e., whether a 
special salary fund, not subject to diminution from 
the fluctuation of other expenditures, or drawn 
from a general educational fund. ) 

6. Important incidental facts relating to teachers’ 
salaries. 

7. The purchasing power of teachers’ salaries in 
different localities. 

8. Tenure of office of teachers. 

9. Pensions of teachers. 

The investigation of salaries being the basis of 
the whole inquiry and the most complicated portion 
of it, the efforts of the committee were first directed 
toward securing as complete salary data, as possi- 
ble. Along with the salary data, however, material 
has been gathered bearing upon all the subjects 
under study. 


. 


The inquiries relating to cities and towns of 8,- 
000 or more inhabitants called upon the city super- 
intendents or other officials for the complete salary 
list for teachers and supervising officers covering 
the last year, the fixed salary schedule governing 
salary rates (if such schedule had been adopted) 


‘and the other facts in regard to teachers’ salary 


funds, tenure of office, and pensions. The super- 
intendents have for the most part co-operated heart- 
ily in the work, and the thanks of the committee are 
due them for valuable aid. 

In answer to the inquiries, up to June 10, out 
of 546 cities and towns of 8,000 or more inhabit- 
ants, 85 per cent, representing 89,000 teachers, had 
responded with a portion of the desired data in 
some form. Two-thirds of the whcle number had 
reported the conplete details in regard to salaries 
paid. Only 15 per cent (eighty cities) had failed to 
reply to the request for information, and it is be- 
lieved that reports will ultimately be obtained from 
at least one-half this number. These cities, it 
may be remarked, had in 1900a population of over 
25,000,000—one-third of the population of the 
whole country. 

The data sought from typical towns of less than 
8,000 inhabitants are similar to those sought from 
the cities and towns of 8,000 or over. Each state 
superintendent was asked to secure the data from 
three typical towns or cities of less than 8,000 in- 
habitants, one of which requires the maximum ex- 
penditure for cost of living, one a medium expendi- 
ture, and one a minimum expenditure. Each state 
superintendent was also asked to secure for the 
committee data from twenty-four ungraded rural 
schools in his jurisdiction, eight to represent the 
lowest, eight the medium, and eight the highest 
yearly salaries paid to teachers of rural schools. 

As this information relating to the typical towns 
and rural schools had to be gathered by the state 
superintendents by correspondence, the reports 
have naturally been slower in coming in. Up to 
the present time, however, reports are in hand 


_ from twenty-four states. 


Thus far nearly all the work done has been in 
the direction of collecting data as complete as pos- 
sible and in making them ready for tabulation. 
Naturally little has been done upon a final tabula- 
tion, and nothing in the way of summarization and 
analysis of results, as this cannot properly be taken 
up until a large number of the reports have been 
studied and carefully compared. 

Some brief tables will here be given as indicating 
the character of some of the tables in regard to 
yearly salaries which the report of the committee 
will present, covering all cities and towns of 8,000 
or more inhabitants from which complete salary 
reports aresecured. This number will certainly be 
over 400, and it is hoped that absolutely complete 
reports can be secured from as many as 500. 

This first table gives for St. Louis, Boston, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Washington, and Newark, and also 
for five cities of about 25,000 inhabitants, the popu- 
lation, the total number of teachers (including su- 
pervising officers), the salary of superintendents, 
and the number, minimum, maximum, and average 
yearly salary paid to principals and to teachers in 
high schools, elementary schools and kindergartens, 
in each case subdivided to show men and women 
separately and combined. It should be added that 
the salaries of supervisors or special teachers of 
music, drawing, manual training, etc., altho 
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_ II. Classified Yearly Salaries of Teachers (not including principals) in High Schools. 


Teachers Receiving a Yearly Salary of— 
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here omitted, will be included in the final report of 
the committee. The minimum and maximum sal- 
aries hereshown are the lowest and highest actual- 
ly upon the pay-roll at the time of the report of 
the committee, and have no reference to schedule 
rates of minimum or maximum, which may not at 
the time in question have been the salary of any in- 
dividual teacher. In this table only those reported 
as principals have been tabulated under that name, 


and all others have been put down as teachers. 
For example, in Newark sixty-two (one male and 
sixty-one females) designated as vice-principals 
have been included with the ‘‘ teachers’’ in the 
table. These sixty-two receive salaries varying 
from $850 to $1,200, and averaging $984. In Bos- 
ton the Mechanic Art high school, and in Wash- 
ington the Manual Training high school, have 
been classed with other high schools. Their sala- 
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ries are slightly lower than those paid in the other 
high schools in the same cities. 

This table renders easy a general comparison of 
salaries paid in the classes of positions employing 
the greatest number of teachers. Considering the 
six large cities only, it will be seen at a glance 
that Boston stands at the top in all classes, and 
Newark second (except as to superintendent’s sal- 
ary), while Washington salaries are lowest. The 
fact will be noticed that the number of principals 
of elementary schools in Washington is much larger 
than in any of the other cities. But if salaries of 
principals and teachers in elementary schools are 
averaged together, the relative position of Wash- 
ington is improved little, if at all, as this average, so 
calculated, of 986 Washington principals and teach- 
ers is $658, while for the next lowest, Detroit, the 
average of 802 principals and teachers is $690. 

It may be desired to study these salaries some- 
what more in detail. For this purpose tables have 
been prepared for the six large cities, classifying 
the salaries of high school teachers and elementary 
school principals and teachers. 

The second table shows in quite as striking a 
way as the averages, the differences between the 
salaries paid in the several cities. In Washington 
over 40 per cent. of the high school teachers re- 
ceive salaries ranging from $500 to $800, while 
nearly 87 per cent. receive $1,000 or less; in Mil- 
waukee 52.5 per cent. are below the $1,000 line; in 
Detroit, 23.8 per cent.; in St. Louis, 17.1 per cent.; 
but in Newark only 6.5 per cent., and in Boston 
only 4.1 per cent. On the other hand, Boston has 
32.4 per cent. receiving over $2,000, Newark has 
19.6 per cent. and St. Louis 5.7 per cent. Other 
interesting comparisons may be made. 

A similar table (table III) shows the salaries of 
principals of elementary schools classified. 

It will be seen from this table that in Washing- 
ton 83.8 per cent. of the principals of elementary 
schools receive $1,000 or less per year, in Detroit 
34.3 per cent., in St. Louis 7.1 per cent., while in 
Milwaukee and Newark only one person out of 
the whole number receives so low a salary, and in 
Boston the lowest salary paid any principal was 
$2,700. 

The fact that the two cities employing a greater 
number of women than men in the position of 
principals pay very much lower average salaries 
cannot fail to attract attention in this connection. 
There are without doubt differences in organiza- 
tion affecting salaries which the reports furnished 
to the committee have not always made clear. 

The salaries of the elementary teachers (not in- 
cluding principals), which are the largest and 
therefore most important of all the classes of teach- 
ers, havealso been classified in a table, and the re- 
sult is shown above (table IV). 


From this table it appears that Washington has 
306 teachers, or 35 per cent. of the elementary 
school teachers, receiving $500 or less, Detroit 23.2 
per cent., Milwaukee, 13.1 per cent., St. Louis 12.5 
per cent., and Newark, 10.6 per cent. Of the Bos- 
ton teachers the lowest paid are seventy-one in the 
group receiving $551 to $600. The number of 
men teachers in the elementary schools is shown to 
be very small, Boston, Milwaukee, and Washington 
leading in the order named- 


Enough has been given to indicate the complete- 
ness which the committee desires and confidently 
hopes to give to the part of its report which relates 
to salaries. Effort will be made to study the re- 
ports which have been received, and, so far as an 
understanding of conditions is possible, only those 
facts will be brought into comparison which can 
properly be compared because of similarity of con- 
ditions. The data will be summarized to bring 
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out most clearly the significance of the facts—and 
all the facts. ' 

The large amount of material relating to the 
other subjects referred to the committee, which 
has been collected at the same time with the salary 
data, will be studied, and the results will be fully 
presented. But, being based so largely upon the 
salary question, they naturally give precedence 
to it. ; 
It is confidently hoped that the completed report 
will be submitted during the coming fall. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the com- 
mittee, CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman. 


Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of Teachers. 


Carroll D. Wright, U.S. commissioner of labor, 
Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Edwin G. Cooley, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, IH. : 

Franklin H. Giddings, professor of sociology, 
Columbia university, New York, N. Y. : 

Miss Catharine Goggin, teacher in city schools, 
Chicago, III. 

R. H. Halsey, principal of the State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. ; 

William McAndrew, principal of Girls’ Technical 
High School, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Anna Tolman Smith, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


BPI 
Letters. 


Overstimulation or Understimulation? 


Referring to an editorial in THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL of February 18, ‘‘Overstimulation at the 
Start,’’ may I venture todissentin part? Is it not 
possible that there is understimulation further 
along in the grades? 

In my experience as principal I have observed 
that in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, where 
‘‘that tired feeling’’ prevails, conning of book 
lessons has taken the place of vital teaching, and 
there are too few interests, too little dealing with 
the concrete, and too much cramming. 

Are there not two possible views to take of the 
situation? LAURA HAND, 

Principal Van Buren School. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


BP 
The National Educational Association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. William H. Maxwell, New 
York City; Permanent Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The secretary of Columbia university 
made two important announcements on 
March 6 in regard to the educational 
policy of that institution. 

Hereafter candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of science will not be required 
to offer any ancient language at entrance 
or be — to pursue the study of any 
ancient language while in college. 

The other change is that the , of 
bachelor of arts and bachelor of science 
will be granted, not upon any basis of the 
term of college residence, but solel 
upon the quantity of work done, whic 
shall be 124 points. A point will be the 
satisfactory completion of work requir- 
ing attendance of one hour a week for 
one-half year. When these 124 points 
are obtained, the student is entitled to 
his diploma. 

Furthermore, a student wko gets an 
‘‘A’’ in any two courses in one half 
year will receive a credit of an extra 
point thereby, provided that he has not 
fallen below the mark ‘‘ B ”’ inany course 
pursued by him. On the other hand, a 
student whoreceives ‘‘D’’ in two courses 
in any half year will be credited, not 
with two points, but with only one. 

When a student has obtained 72 points 
of the 124, he may, under certain restric- 
tions, enter the School of Applied Science, 
the College ef Physicians and Surgeons, 
Teachers College, or the School of Fine 
Arts, and receive the scholastic degree 
on the completion of two years work of 
the professional course. 


The new Boys’ High school in Phila- 
delphia, at Broad and Green streets, 
one of the finest school buildings in the 
United States, having been erected at a 
cost of a million and a half of dollars, 
was damaged by fire on the afternoon 
of March 9 to the extent of $150,000. 

Atthe time the fire broke out, there 
were in the gymnasium in the basement 
about two hundred boys engaged in ath- 
letice work. They did admirable ser- 
vice in saving property. The contents 
of the observatory, including a twenty- 
five thousand dollar telescope and an in- 
strument for segregating the colors of 
the sun were completely destroyed. So 
also was Professor Snyder’s library, 
which contained valuable books and 
papers that cannot be replaced. 


In the parade which took place at 
Washington in connection with President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, there was a 
delegation of high school boys from a 
number of cities, a majority of the 
states being represented. On March 6, 
the boys visited JMount Vernon, and for 
several days were busy enjoying the 
many interesting sights which Washing- 
ton affords. This is the first inaugura- 
tion at which such a delegation has at- 
tended the ceremonies. 


The formal presentation of the Eliza- 
beth F. Howard Annex to the city of 
New Orleans took place on Feb. 7, and 
was a very impressive school ceremony. 
Mayor Behrman accepted the gift on the 
part of the city, and then intrusted the 
future care of the school to Hon. Andrew 
Wilson, president of the school board. 
Mr. Wilson accepted the trust and 
thanked the donor in the name of the 
board. 

The Annex isan addition tu the Frank 
T. Howard public school, donated a few 
years ago to the city by Mr. Howard, 
one of New Orleans’ greatest philan- 
thropists. 


At the meeting of the school board of 
New Orleans on Feb. 10, a committee of 
teachers from the New Orleans Educa- 
tional association presented a petition 
asking the board to consider the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. The petition 
was supplemented by a scledule of the 
minimum cost of living to a teacher in 


New Orleans. The petition was received 
and referred to the committee on educa- 
tion, resources, and revenue. It asks 
that fifty dollars a month be the mini- 
mum salary paid, which shall be in- 
creased’by fifty dollars every year until 
a maximum of nine hundred dollars a 
year is reached, with a —— in- 
crease for principals and teachers in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, well-known 
for her learned patronage of explora- 


_ tions in the East, has resigned the secre- 


taryship of the department of archeology, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Messrs. Samuel T. Bodine, Calvin Wells, 
and William H. Furness, III., the Borneo 
explorer, have [resigned as managers of 
the archeological museum of the univer- 


sity. 

These resignations are due to the con- 
— which has broken out between 
Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, the Assyri- 
ologist of the university, and Canon 
Peters, of New York, the celebrated 
Orientalist, who was in charge of the 
excavations of the university at Nippur 
in 1888-’91. Dr. Peters, backed by other 
eminent scholars, charges Professor Hil- 
— with having ‘‘ manufactured ’’ 

iscoveries in Babylonia. The professor 
has declined to reply to the charges, and 
therefore Mrs. Stevenson, thinking the 
charge to be serious on account of the 

reat learning of Dr. Peters, has with- 
rawn her financial support from Dr. 
Hilprecht’s exploration expeditions, and 
resigned her connection with the arche- 
ology department of the university, and 
her action has been followed by the trus- 
tees of the museum whose names have 
been mentioned. 


A delegation representing the Verein- 
igung Alter Deutchen Studenten, an as- 
sociation of German students, was re- 
ceived at the White House on March 8, 
and presented to President Roosevelt a 
diploma of honorary membership in the 
society, an honor which has never before 
been conferred upon any American. 


Preparation of Specialists. 


The Bradley Polytechnic institute of 
Peoria, IIl., will in the fall of 1905 begin 
to offer courses for the preparation of 
teachers of manual training and domestic 
economy for elementary and high 
schools. 

In the founding and organization of 
the institute liberal provision was made 
for work along these two lines, and they 
have received great prominence in its 
curriculum. The demand for teachers 
specially equipped to teach these sub- 
jects has led the institute to plan the 
courses now offered, for a well rounded 
preparation for such teachers. 

o those who wish to take the manual 
training course there will be required 
four years of approved academic work 
and one year of collegiate study. There 
will be offered to them at the institute, 
courses in the following: manual train- 
ing—its theory, history, and organiza- 
tion; manual training for elementary 
schools; woodmaking; metal working; 
drawing; decorative designs; and tex- 
tiles; with substitute courses in certain 
cases in framing and wood-turning, pat- 
tern making, and cabinet making. 

For admission to the courses for teach- 
ing domestic economy four years of aca- 
demic work of a satisfactory grade will 
be necessary. The courses here are: 
cooking; decorative design; plain sewing; 
textiles; sanitation; home decoration and 
art needlework; chemistry of fodds; 
food and dietetics; human physiology; 
bacteriology; household administrations; 
dressmaking; emergencies; home nursing 
and invalid cooking; teaching of domes- 
tic economy, 


Recent Deaths. 


Leverett L. Camp, the oldest surviv- 
ing principal of any New Haven (Conn.) 
school, died in that city on March 7, aged 
seventy-five years. e began his teach- 
ing career forty-three years ago, but 
has recently been treasurer of the Potter 
& Putnam Company, of New York, He 
was the father of Walter Camp, Yale’s 
celebrated athletic adviser. 


Dr. David Murray, an educator of note, 
died in New Brunswick, N. J., on March 
6, after a protracted illness. 

He was born in Bovina, Delaware 
county, N. Y., in 1830, his parents being 
natives of Scotland. He was a graduate 
of Union college, class of 1852. He im- 
mediately entered the teaching profes- 
sion, and was principal of the Albany 
academy from 1857 to 1862. In that year 
he became professor of mathematics and 
astronomy in Rutgers college, where he 
remained until 1873. 

In 1872, the Japanese special embassy 
which visited Europe and the United 
States invited Dr. Murray to become 
adviser to t.e Imperial Minister of Edu- 
cation, and he occupied that delicate and 
responsible post fer six years, framing 
more than any other one person the 
modern educational system of the empire. 
He came to the Centennial exhibition at 
Philadelphia in order to collect materials 
for the educational museum of Japan, 
and upon his permanent return to this 
country in 1879, the Mikado decorated 
— with the Order of the Rising 

un. 

For ten years after he left the Far 
East, he was secretary to the board of 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York. [ll-health then compelled 
him to resign, but in 1897 he was able to 
lecture at Johns Hopkins university 
upon the history of education in Japan. 

Dr. Murray was a trustee of Union 
college, of Rutgers’ college, and of the 
Albany academy, and had received the 
degree of doctor of laws from both the 
colleges which he served as trustee. 


Samuel Dexter Ward, a former trus- 
tee of Lake Forest university, and the 
first comptroller of Chicago, died in New 
York on March 4, in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was born in Hadley, Mass., 
and began his mercantile career in Bos- 
ton, but removed to Chicago in 1851, en- 
gaging in the hardware business. In 
1857 Mayor John Wentworth appointed 
him comptroller of the city, and after 
five years in that office, he organized the 
collection of internal revenue in the dis- 
trict of Chicago, and he handled mil- 
lions of dollars before he retired in 1866. . 
For many years he was active in the real 
estate business of Chicago, being treas- 
urer and a director of the Jennings 
Trust company from its organization (now 
the Equitable Trust or until he 
retired from business a few years ago. 
During his residence at Lake Forest, 
Ill., Mr. Ward was treasurer of that 
town. 


Oliver Hopkinson, grandson of Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the oldest living 
graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died in Philadelphia on March 10, 
aged ninety-three years. 

He attended as a lad the Rock Hill 
academy at Ellicott’s Mills, Md., and 
always spent his Saturdays and Sundays 
while there at the manor of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton. In 1827 he was 


‘graduated from the University of Penn- 


sylvanla, and in 1837 was admitted to 
the bar. He served in the civil war as 
lieutenant-colonel of the First Delaware 
regiment, and was wounded at the battle 
of Antietam. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Educational Council 
will hold its regular meeting on March 
18, at the New York university building 
on Washington square. Supt. John 
Kennedy will present the celebrated 
‘‘Batavia Plan,’’ of which he is the or- 
iginator. 

The board of education has decided 
not to appeal the case of Miss Mary G. 
Jones to a higher court, and the case 
has therefore been settled. Miss Jones 
secured a judgment for back salary and 
rank and pay as assistant to principal. 
As the facts in each case are different, 
this does not mean that the other 
claimants to the position of assistant to 
principal will not have to prove their 
cases in separate actions of their own. 


Only fifty-onenames appear on the new 
eligible list for women principals of ele- 
mentary schools. A large number of 
candidates took the examination last 
September. 

The principals of several of the high 
schools in Manhattan intend to encour- 
age art work by exchanging exhibits 
from timeto time. During the second 
week of March there was an interesting 
display of school work in artand drawing 
at the Girls’ Technical high school, 
loaned by the DeWitt Clinton and Bry- 
ant high schools, The exhibit included 
landscape compositions, applied design, 
costume drawings, sketches, lettering, 
and still life. 

On March 11, the Schoolmasters’ asso- 
ciation listened to a lecture at the asso- 
ciation’s usual place of meeting on Wash- 
ington square toa talk by Dr. Herder, 
one of the members of the board of ex- 
aminers of New York city. on ‘‘The In- 
fluence of Examinations on Teachers.’’ 


More than two hundred graduates of 
school No. 19 gathered there recently 
and formed an alumni organization. 
There were graduates of classes as far 
back as 1865. John Noltey, ’65, was 
elected president, and Edward J. Mee- 
han, ’02, secretary. The meeting was 
preceded by a gathering of some five 
hundred parents and friends of the chil- 
dren now in the school to inspect the fine 
exhibition of drawing, sewing, and shop- 
work. A pleasant program was given, 
consisting of several choruses by the 
school glee club of boys and girls under 
the direction of Mrs. Cagliardi and Miss 
Jost, solos, recitations, etc., and ad- 
dreses by the principal, James B.T. Dem- 
orest, Dr. Anthony Bassler, chairman of 
the local school board, and Commissioner 
McGowan. 

During the first week in March, school 
No. 96 celebrated the tenth anniversary 
ofits opening, and also the same anni- 
versary of the commencement of the 
principalship of Mrs. Eliza S. Pell. 

The daffodilis the flower of the school, 
and the assembly room was decorated 
with these and other spring flowers. 
Each girl wore white, with a daffodil in 
her hair. Teachers and pupils combined 
to arrange an interesting program in 
which were songs characteristic of the 
day, written by the teachers. 

Addresses were made by District Supt. 
John L. W. Hunt, Commissioner John P. 
Kelly, Louis P. Balch, chairman of the 
local board, and Dr. Sophie Scheel, also 
of the local board. Among the guests 
were Miss Carrie Ikelheimer and Miss 
Ida Brennan, former teachers in No. 96, 
now principals. At the conclusion of the 
exercises a luncheon was served to the 
guests in the gymnasium, at which Mr. 
Balch acted as toastmaster. During the 
luncheon Miss Ida M. Lewis, in behalf 
of the teachers, presented to Mrs. Pell 
a pansy pin incrusted with diamonds and 
pearls. 


On March 2, the teachers and pupils of 


school No. 10, the Bronx, Evander Childs 
and Sarah M. Reins, principals, cele- 
brated the thirteenth anniversary of the 
opening of the school. The school opened 
with but 400 pupils in the grammar de- 
partment. To-day there are 1500, and 
the board of education has found it ne- 
cessary to provide for an addition. The 
last graduating class has presented a set 
of three brackets for statuary which has 
been given to the school. 

Continuing the series of geographic 
lectures arranged by the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ association in school No. 85, 
Miss Mary A. Mason will speak on 
March 22 on ‘‘The Geography of Eu- 
rope;’?’ De Witt C. Snyder, M. D., 
on March 29 on ‘‘ The “er aay 3 of Af- 
rica;’’?’ and Mr. Cyrus C. Adams on 
April 5 on ‘‘ Geographic Influences in the 
Material Development of the United 
States.”’ 

School No. 54, Brooklyn, is_ badly 
crowded, and the board of education re- 
cently acquired a plot of.land in the rear 
of the building. The superintendents 
have recommended to the committee on 
buildings that a temporary structure be 
erected thereon. 

The dramatic society of the De Witt 
Clinton high school gave its third an- 
nual performance at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum onthe night of March 4. The play 
which was presented was Sutwur-Lye- 
ton’s ‘‘ Money.”’ It was very well done. 


At the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of the City of 
New York resolutions were adopted re- 
questing the mayor to appoint a woman 
as a member of the board of education. 
Copies of the resolutions were sent to 
Mayor McClellan and to President Tifft, 
of the board of education. 


Two new lecture centers were opened 
by the board of education on March 7. 
One is public school No. 30, at 224 East 
Eighty-eighth street, and the other the 
Sunday-school room of St. Cornelius’ 
church on West Forty-sixth street. 


A number of Columbia university stu- 
dents, particularly those connected with 
the School of Mines, and members of the 
*varsity athletic teams, applied for tem- 
coy a with the Interborough 

ailroad Company, when on March 7 a 
strike of the employees of that company 
crippled the running of the elevated 
trains and the subway system. The 
management gladly accepted those who 
were competent for positions in its ser- 
vice. 

Two ’05 men in the department of 
electrical engineering were appointed 
motormen, receiving for twelve hours a 
day the sum of three dollars. Several 
of the crew and football were made 
guards, for which the wages are two 
dollars. The college men seemed to en- 
joy their new occupations greatly. 


The will of David R. Jaques, some- 
time dean of the lawschool of New York 
university, was offered for probate on 
March 7. By it $20,000 are bequeathed 
to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
institute at Hampton, Va., the famous 
institution for the training of youths of 
Indian and negro descent. 

The Senate of New York university, 
at a meeting on March 6, nominated 
twenty-two persons to fill vacancies on 
the Hall of Fame Committee of One 
Hundred. This committee judges as to 
the eligibility of names nominated for 
inscription on the hall. The vacancies 
were due to eleven deaths of former 
committeemen, and the retirement from 
office of ten of the chief justices of the 
states. The names of the individuals 
elected are withheld for the present. 

The senate of the university also ap- 
proved the plan of the placing of a large 


bust of Horace Mann by the teachers of 
the United States immediately above his 
tablet in the Hall of Fame. The unveil- 


ing of this bust will take place on July 8, 

next, and will be the closing incident of 

a ‘eee of the N. E. A. at Asbury 
ark. 


By order of Archbishop Farley, a col- 
lection was taken up in all the Roman 
Catholic churches of Manhattan and the 
Bronx on the first Sunday in Lent, March 
12, for the Roman Catholic schools on 
the Indian reservations. The collection 
was ordered because Congress has di- 
rected that no more public money shal! 
goto these schools. 


James H. Torbert, assistant principal! 
of the High and Industrial School for 
Negroes at Fort Valley, Ga., delivered 
an address on the negro problem before 
the Colored Youn en’s Christian As- 
sociation on March 5. 

He said that racial prejudice is really 
a step to racial progress, as it forces the 
negro to build hotels of their own, to 
worship in churches of their own, and to 
found and endow their own colleges. 

The first duty of the negroes, which 
they owed to themselves and to their 
country, was to have a pride of race. 
Let the world know that they are proud 
of the fact that they are negroes, and 
stop passing for Chinamen, or Spaniards, 
or Indians. It is their duty to teach the 
world that it is not necessary to bea 
white man in order to be true, to be 
noble, or to be good. 


Mr. V. Everit Macy has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Spencer Trask as _chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Teach- 
ers’ college. The college shows a gain 
of sixty-nine students over those regis- 
tered last year. 


At the meeting of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia university held on March 6, it 
was announced that Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
had given to the university $100,000 as 
the endowment of a professorship of 
social work. 

The trustees at the same meeting se- 
lected Dr. Edward T. Devine, general 
secretary of the Charity Organization 
society and editor of Charities, to fill the 
new chair. Dr. Devine is a native of 
Iowa, thirty-eight years of age, and was 
educated at Cornell college, Iowa, from 
which he was graduated’ in 1887 He 
was principal of the schools of Albion, 
Iowa, 1886 —’87, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
1887—’88, and of Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
1888—’90. He studied at the University 
of Halle, 1890—’91, and received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1893, and 
for four years afterwards was a fellow 
of the university. 

It was also announced that the trustees 
had received $20,000 from an anonymous 
donor, tobe expended at the discretion 
ofthe president of the university, and 
$25,000 from Gen. Horace W. Carpen- 
tier, to be added to the principal of the 
Carpentier fund for lectures in law. 


The Hon. William Miller Collier, re- 
cently confirmed by the senate as envoy 
to Spain, and the author of ‘‘ Collier on 
Bankruptcy,’’ began on March 13, the 
delivery of a series of lectures to the 
New York university law school upon the 
United States bankruptcy law. 


Frederick S. Oliver of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 
grand service in alleviating women’s 
pains. Shall take much pleasure in rec- 
ommending them in various nerve and 
inflammatory pains. Druggists sell 
them, usually charging twenty-five cents 
a dozen. Camping and outing parties 
will do wisely by including a few dozens 
in the medical outfit. 
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Resolutions of The Board. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on March 8, Commissioner Abraham 
Stern, speaking upon the resolution re- 

rted by the executive committee of the 
boned deprecating the action begun by 
the state commissioner of ucation 
against the normal college, said that the 
very existence of the normal college was 
at stake, and that Superintendent Max- 
well ought not to have instigated this at- 
tack from Albany upon the es 

The commissioner reviewed the test 
case brought by Miss Price to secure a 
teacher’s license from Dr. Maxwell, and 
how after Justice Leventritt had decided 
in her favor, the superintendent had 
tried to induce the board to appeal the 
case to a higher court, and ha 
te be guided as to the 129 other girls in 
the same situation as Miss Price by the 
judicial decision in her test case. Mr. 
Stern said that it would have been much 
more like a man for the superintendent 
to have made suggestions to the board 
of trustees of the normal college, than 
tohave complained to the state office at 
Albany because he was piqued at the ju- 
diciary not agreeing with his ideas on 
law. And also it was not candid, to say 
the least, for him to have denied having 
communicated with the state officer at 
the head of the department of education, 
because that officer when the question 
was asked was called ‘‘ state superintend- 
ent’’ whereas his legal designation was 
‘*state commissioner.’’ That was cer- 
tainly a very technical manner of re- 
garding the truth. Yet the person who 
takes such an attitude demands the 
highest morality from the teachers un- 
der his supervision. The seriousness,. 
however, of the entire matter was that 
the normal college had two thousand 
students, and was the only institution in 
the city where the children of the poor 
can get the necessary training to be- 
come teachers. 

Commissioner Backus rebuked Mr. 
Stern for attacking Dr. Maxwell. Then 
Superintendent Maxwell began his reply 
to Commissioner Stern by saying that 
most of the commissioner’s remarks 
were irrelevant to the matter at issue. 
When the commissioner said that the 
normal college was the only institution 
in the city where the poor could be 
trained to become teachers, did he ex- 
on the public to believe that? Did he 

velieve it himself? Dr. Maxwell denied 
having instigated the action of the state 
commissioner against the normal college, 
and in regard to the Price case, he had 
been told by a good lawyer that there 
were good grounds for appeal. He be- 
lieved this decision of Justice Leventritt 
struck at the very heart of the educa- 
tional system. 

The city superintendent continued 
speaking, untik finally Commissioner 
Mann made a point of order to the 
Chair, saying, ‘‘I think the speaker has 
gone to the limit of our patience.’’ 

President Tifft called Dr. Maxwell to 
order, and the city superintendent sat 
down. Then Dr. Hunter, president of 
the Normal college, arose and!craved per- 
mission of the board to reply to some of 
the misstatements which he said that 
the city superintendent had made. He 
was allowed to do so. 

The board thereupon passed the reso- 
lution of the executive committee de- 
claring-it to be the opinion of the board 
that the state commissioner of education 
should not revoke his approval of the 
course of studies of the Normal college. 

Commissioner Schmidt followed this 
with another resolution directing the 
city superintendent to grant teachers’ 
licenses to the 129 graduates whose 
standing was the same as Miss Price. 

_ ‘This is the first time in my educa- 
tional career that an attempt has been 
made to coerce me,’’ said Dr. Maxwell. 
“*You are establishing a bad precedent.’’ 


refused’ 
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The resolution was nevertheless passed. 

There was stilla third resolution to 
come before theboard. It requested the 
committee on by-laws to draft an amend- 
ment which would curtail the city super- 
tendent’s powers in conducting examina- 
tions. 

This resolution was likewise passed. 
Then the board adjourned. 

On March 6, the board of education 
gave out an official statement in regard 
to the loss of school coal. It is in sub- 
stance as follows: OnJan. 19,a member 
of the committee on supplies received in- 
formation that it was currently reported 
in the borough of Queens that coal in- 
tended for schools in that borough was 
being stolen and disposed of, This was 
reported to the committee on supplies 
when it met on Jan. 26. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the superin- 
tendent of school supplies and an invest- 
igation ordered the following day. On 

e 1, the superintendent secured 
enough evidence to justify the suspension 
of the inspector of fuel who had charge 
of this coal. 

Charges were mgr against one 
fuel inspector. The first hearing was 
held on Feb. 24, and_ the second hearing 
on March 1, at which hearing the com- 
mittee decided to recommend that the 
inspector be dismissed. 

oal was found in the cellars of sev- 
eral residents of the borough of Queens, 
among others that of a cleaner in one of 
our public schools. The total quantity 
of coal lost is between thirty and forty 
tons. There is nothing to prove that 
systematic stealing has been going on. 

As soon as the board of education is 
thru with its own employees all the evi- 
dence gathered will be turned over to 
the district attorney of the county of 
Queens, for such action as may seem to 
him proper. 


Pension Matters. 


The executive committee of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association met on March 
6, and listened to a report from President 
Best of the association and of the Inter- 
borough council concerning the teachers’ 
pension bill now before the legislature. 

On account of the large vote of the 
teachers against unrestricted half-pay, 
it had been determined by the council to 
amend the bill so that no pension should 
exceed $2,000 a year. 

Mr. Best, in referring to the opposition 
of the board of education to the bill, 
denied that it decreased the powers of 
the board. It was not the actual retir- 
ing power, but the right to recommend 
teachers for retirement, which was en- 
trusted to the board of retirement 
created by the bill. There were two 
reasons why the teachers should be 
represented on this board; they, con- 
tributed to the fund and it was the policy 
of other cities in the United States. 

Mr. Best said that the one per cent. 
reduction contribution was most advis- 
able, first because it relieved the sick 
teachers of the heavy burden of support- 
ing the fund, and secondly because, if in 
the future the teachers’ pensions were 
attacked, they would have an unanswer- 
able defence in that they had built up the 
fund themselves. 

The executive committee passed unani- 
mously a resolution endorsing the pension 
bill and urging the legislature to pass it. 
The committee also recommended to the 
legislature a favorable action upon the 
bill introduced by the state teachers, giv- 
ing them a permanent tenure of office 
after two probationary terms of service. 
The committee in addition passed a reso- 
lution condemning the organization of 
branch schools as false economy and 
detrimental to the service. 


Male Teachers’ Association. 


At the recent meeting of the Male 
Teachers’ association the following offi- 
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cers were elected: Pres., Bernard Cron- 
son, principal of school 125, Manhattan; 
Vice-Pres., Charles J. Pickett: Re’c. 
Sec’y., C. T. S. Clark. Finan. Sec’y., 
James J. Shufro; Treas., Victor C. Rit- 
chie, jr., Directors for Three Years, 
Frederick J. Reilly, William Simmons, 
Henry J. Plongh, Leon C. Burdick, and 
for one year, Van Evrie Kilpatrick. These 
officers will be installed at the May 
meeting. 

Resolutions were also adopted urging 
the legislature to pass the bill making 
secure the tenure of office of the teachers 
of New York state outside of New York 
city, and also asking the legislature not 
to pass the bill taking away from the 
boards of education of the cities of the 
state the right to decide whether they 
will have corporal punishment in their 
schools or not, and making it a misde- 
meanor for teachers to inflict such cor- 
poral punishment. 


East Side Conditions. 


On February 10, Miss Julia Richman, 
district superintendent of schools, made 
an address before a meeting of the 
Eastern Medical Society of the city of 
New York at the rooms of that organi- 
zation on Clinton street. 

Miss Richman said, ‘‘ When I assumed 
the post of district superintendent of 
the Educational Alliance, I believed 
that my duties would be purely peda- 
gogic. It required very few days to 
convince me of my mistake. I found 
that there was a moral eg sanyo 
which rested upon me, and I have done 
my best to meet it. The first feature of 
east side evil which met me was the 
fact that many of the little boys were 
being made _ pickpockets and expert 
thieves. Systematic efforts have largely 
stamped out this condition. 

‘* Another and a greater problem by 
far is before us —a problem involving our 
girls. Within the very recent past three 
cases have been reported to me from 
different schools, in which baby girls, in 
the A B C class, were the wretched vic- 
tims. WhenI learned the particulars of 
two of the cases I was thoroly wrought 
up. One of them was the case of Sarah 
7 just seven years and one month 
0 


‘‘The moment the story was told me I 
rang up the detective department. I 
told Capt. Langan that I wanted a man, 
and a man who could be trusted—not a 
machine who would nose around a day or 
so and then make a whitewashing re- 
port. I told him to take hold of the case 
as if it was his own child who had been 
assailed. Later, thru Baby Sarah’s 
mother, the principal of the school got 
hold of certain evidence which showed 
that there was in the institution a girl 
eleven years old who, despite her tender 
years, systematically took the babies 
about her to destruction and received 
pay. A man was arrested, but the child 
did not identify him. The police found 
nothing. 

‘“‘The Gerry society tells;me that it 
can work best without co-operation with 
the police. Its officers ought to be in a 
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position to know how to achieve the 
most satisfactory results.’ 

When Miss Richman finished, many of 
the physicians crowded around. her, and 
assured her of their co-operation in the 
work she asked of them. 


The Athletic League. 


The first annual report of the Public 
School Athletic League of the City of 
New York is in press, and gives a com- 
prehensive review of the league’s activ- 
ity since its organization a year ago. 

The league has erected four sub-target 

machines in the De Witt Clinton and 

rris high schools, the High School of 
Semaine, and the Boys’ High School 
of Brooklyn. 

In the spring games last year 20,000 
boys competed. In addition to many 
prizes for running, jumping, basket-ball, 
and similar sports, a bronze button was 
given to every boy who attained a cer- 
tain standard in single exercises. 

The league last year, having discovered 
that the physical condition of the New 
York school girls was even worse than 
that of the boys, tried the experiment of 
offering pins to every girl of school No. 
15, who — a correct carriage of 
the body. Now a woman’s auxiliary has 
taken charge of the work of providing 
a general system of athletic training for 
the girls. 

The league received $9,000 during 1904, 
all of which it disbursed. Since 1905 
came it acknowledges the receipt of the 
following gifts, valuable not only for the 
material gid in the work, but as an evi- 
dence of the interest of the giver: J. P. 
Morgan, $1,000; Clarence H. Mackay, 
$1,000; Gustav Amsinck, $250; Walter 
G. Oakman, $250; and Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, John B. Claflin, Edward D. Adams, 
Woodbury G. Langdon, George F. Victor, 
and Seth Low, $100 each. 
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Educational New England. 


The board of managers of the Frank- 
lin fund of Boston, the accumulation 
nnder the will of Benjamin Franklin, 
voted on March 10 to accept the offer of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie to double the 
amount of money which the managers of 
the fund have at their disposal. 

A Franklin Union will be established, 
along the lines of the Cooper Union of 
New York. 


On March 10 there was filed at Pitts- 
field, Mass., the willof the late William 
F. Miller, a retired tea importer of New 
York, whose summer residence near 
Pittsfield was noted as_ the breeding 
place of especially fine cattle. Mr. Mil- 
ler was a Harvard man, class of ’58 and 
the will provides that his entire estate, 
after certain small legacies are paid, is 
to be held in trust, the profits and in- 
come to be paid over to Mrs. Miller dur- 
ing her lifetime, and upon her death, 
the entire a, is to go unreservedly 
to Harvard university. The estate con- 
sists largely of valua le real estate, and 
altho its exact value is uncertain, it is 
known to be worth considerably over 
one million dollars. 


Samuel Hill, of Seattle, Wash., a 
member of the board of overseers of 
Harvard university andthe son of Pres- 
ident Hill of the Great Northern railway, 
has subscribed $50,000 to the special 
fund for the relief of the ameal | efici- 
ency existing at Harvard. 


Dr. John Edwin Sandys, fellow and 
lecturer of St. John’s college, University 


of Cambridge, began on March 20 the 
series of classical lectures at Harvard on 
the Gardiner M. Lane foundation. The 
general theme of the lectures will be 
“The Study of Latin During the Revival 
of Learning in Italy,’’ and the third of 
the six lectures will be devoted to the 
theory and practice of education during 
the Renaissance. 


President Hyde of Bowdoin college, 
was the preacher in the chapel of Yale 
university on March 5, and discussed 
prohibition. 

President Hyde declared that God al- , 
ways deserts the prophet who stands 
still, and that was the trouble with the 
Prohibitionists of to-day. God had de- 
serted them. The reason was that the 
Prohibitionists have never thought out 
the needs of the workmen in the great 
cities. The settlement worker cares 
more for the working man than the Pro- 
hibitionist ever did, because instead of 
trying to take away from them their 
only recreation, the settlement worker 
tries to solve the harder problem of 
substituting amore enjoyable pleasure 
than drunkenness affords. The Prohibi- 
tionists are fighting a losing battle, and 
it makes them angry. They have been 
standing still while God’s plans have been 
moving on. 


Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, 
whose lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris 
have been one of the features of the 
Parisian winter, left the French capital 
on March 10 for a short visit to Geneva, 
Upon his return from Switzerland Pro- 
fessor Wendell will lecture at all of the 
provincial universities in France except 
the University of Rennes. He will be- 
gin at the University of Lille. 
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COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


SUMMER SESSION, 1905 
Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 


4 COURSES Chemistry, Domestic Science, 
1 Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, Geography. Geologs, German, Gree x 
History, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
Romance Languages (including + rench, Italian, and 
Spanish), Sociology. 





Teachers’ Agencies 


THE one man idea is not common in agency work. The average manager does not like to risk his chance on 

a single man. ut when we have the sient man we find it the wisest way. Twenty-five years ago 
the manager of this agency wanted a watch, and went to D. Valentine, the best jeweller Syracuse ever had. 
“How much do you want to pay?” ‘Perhaps #150." “ Here isa Patek Philippe watch, part of their exhibit 
at the ye pte exposition, poe case, works as fine as — man needs, will last you all your life. That is 
the beet $150 will buy.” He took the watch, he carries it to-day, he will never carry any other unless he loses 
it; yet he bought ic inside of five minutes. Mr. | the money would buy was much better than his 
Vaientine’s word that the watch was the best own jadgement, and he relied upon it. We ap- 
ply this er yee in agency work. When East Urange wanted a high school principal in 1900 we recommended 
one man, and heis there yet. When it wanted a grammar school principal in 1904 we recommended one man, 
and he was elected. When Binghamton ask us to recommend for the vacancy this created, we named one man. 
The board spent two months over it, sent as far away as Racine, Wis., to investigate candidates, but finally took 
the man we named the ng ee vacancy wascreated. We don’t always have the right man, and when IDEA 
we haven’t we say so; but when we do have him we say so strongly; that is the one man 


THE SCHOOL BULLETINACENCY, ~- . C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 








instruction will be given by a staff of 31 prof . 
26 instractors, and 16 assistants. This body of teachers 
is selected mainly from the staff of the University. 
Tho-e from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- 
ton Boone, Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, 
Montclair (in Manual! Training); Dr. Henry David Gray, 
of the University_of Texas (in English): Professor 
Herman Horrell Horne, of Dartmouth College (in 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor 
Waiter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- 
gan (in Psychology); Professor Henry like Sleeper, of 
Smitn College (in Music); Mr. Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City (in Education); and Professor Chaun- 
cey Wetmore Wells, of the University of California 
(in English), 

Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall 

The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the 

SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


q (THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


449 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FISHER ™" ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
? vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 

cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bareau), HagRispurG, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 














First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
“| Iystruction in all departments of Arts, " itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
“© Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CxicaGo, ILLINOIS 











Gover , for every Vepartment of Instruction: Recommends (iood Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YUUNG FULTON, Americau and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


twyrak THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Atsert, Manager 378 WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register Now for September 
Positions. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
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Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 
FOURTH SESSION 
BEGINS JUNE 20 and CLOSES JULY 28 


This schoo] has won the reputation of being the best 
summer school for teachers in the country, and offers 
Southern teachers the best opportunity for improve- 
ment in scholarship, general culture, and professional, 
knowledge and trainiog. 

75 Instructors, 130 fall courses, 50 or more popular lec- 
tures by some of the most prominent workers and 
speakers of the country. 

$3 Registration fee covers all charges for tuition, 
lectures, and entertainments. 


Board and lodg'ng at reasonable rates 


Reduced ' ailroad rates from all 
Southern States 


For Announcement and further information, address 
P. P. CLAXTON, Sopt., Knoxville, Tennessee 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY *"'nxss?"” 


Henry M. Putuips, Vice-President 
W. H. SanGeant, Secretary G 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 
December 31, 1904 


ee . 6 «© « « » $37,071,298 SURPLUS. . . . - ~- 83,300,623 
LIABILITIES . . . . 383.770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 182,874,119 





Since its Organization the Company bas Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATH CLAIMS... &27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, 84,194,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinzcTon 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
rench, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 
For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg> Hall, University of Penne 
Sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PUBLISH 


4 large line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
instock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG & UO., 61 East 9th Street, New York; or 266 
Webash Avenue, Ghieago, 116 Summer Street, Boston. 





Send all subscriptions to the New York office. 


The Educational Foundations 


Professional Advancement Course Ossian H. Lang, Editor 


The Program for 1904-5.—The courses of reading planned for promise to be of 
even greater usefulness and interest than those of last year. The co-operation of 
several valued friends makes possible a rich program partially suggested in the 
following outline : 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, MORAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, 

METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART ASPECTS OF EDUCATION, PEDAGOGICAL 
| TERMINOLOGY, EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS, EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY AND CHILD 
STUDY, COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, THE ECONOMICS OF 
TEACHING. 





; SPECIAL RATES WILL BE MADE TO READING CLUBS USING TEN OR 
Only $1.50 a year MORE COPIES. A circular giving suggestions for the organization and con- 
duct of suck elubs both in city and country and outlines of ten courses with valuable pedagogical books wil! be 
sent on application. Address, 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., : : 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


| Itisa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine Epvca- 
| TIONAL FounDATIONS which 1srich in the best thoughts of tue leading educa- Onl $ { 50 a Year 
| ors. Theprogram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable y a 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO : !61:East Ninth Street, New York 
READERS wilkconfer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOUxNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Specially Chartered, July 1st. $245 up. 
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FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New Yor 
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dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
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Literary Notes. 


St. Nicholas is always educational and 
entertaining. The March issue is more 
than ordinarily bright. Some of the 
best writers of fiction of the present 
day contribute to its pages. ‘‘ Queen 
Zixi of Ix,’’ by L. Frank Baum, with il- 
lustrations in color by Frederick Rem- 
ington, will probably bear off the palm 
in this department. The rhyme and pic- 
ture pages, by Lucy Fitch Perkins, are 
of most delectable quality. It is hardly 
necessary to oo of those departments, 
‘‘Nature and Science for Young Folks ’’ 
and ‘‘ St. Nicholas League,’’ they are so 
well known and so sure to contain many 
interesting things. 


Home decoration and furnishing is the 
field covered by The House Beautiful. 
Some of the most attractive articles in 
the March issue are ‘‘A Man’s House,”’ 
a. W. A. Vernon; ‘‘Lamp and Candle 
Shades,’’ by Elizabeth Gregory; ‘‘How 
an Abnakee Rug is Made,’’ by Helen R. 
Albee; ‘‘ Historic Beds,’’ by Frederick 
Gilmore, and ‘‘ Raising Mushrooms for 
Profit,’’ by Albert S. Elliott. 


Fiction and poetry makeup the greater 
part of the contents of Harper’s Maga- 
zine for March, in accordance with the 
evident determination of the publishers 
to keep the periodical in the first place 
as a medium for the best current litera- 
ture. The stories in this number are b 
Muriel Campbell Dyar, James Branc 
Cabell, May Harris, Roy Rolfe Gilson, 
Justus Miles Forman, Era Humphry 
Ward, Edwin Lefevre, and Mrs. Everard 
Cotes, and the poems by A. Hugh Fisher, 
Thomas Walsh, Margaret Lee Ashley, 
Arthur Stringer, Charles Coleman Stod- 
dard, and Burgess Johnson. It is im- 
possible to mention all the articles in 
regard to science and current events 
that the number contains. We must 
speak, however, of President Eliot’s ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Employers’ Pclicies in the In- 
dustrial Strife,’’ and Mr. Howells’ on 
London ‘‘In the Season.”’ 


It is almost superfluous to say that in 
order tc keep informed as to the prog- 
ress of the world in applying science 
to the various needs of mankind one 
should read The Technical World regu- 
larly. Its March issue has a frontispiece 
portrait of Alexander Graham Bell. 
Among the articles are ‘‘ Wireless Tel- 
ephony,’’ by A. Frederick Collins; ‘‘ Dis- 
tribution of Time Signais,’’ by Waldon 
Fawcett; ‘‘Our Earthquake Survey,’’ 
by John Elfreth Watkins; ‘‘ Principles 
of Artistic Photography,’’ by Louis A. 
Lamb. There are many first-class half- 
tone illustrations. 


The inauguration number of Harper’s 
Weekly (March 4) has a special cover 
design, a front page picture showing 
President Roosevelt delivering his inaug- 
ural address, and another page picture 
of Vice-President Fairbanks taking the 
oath in the senate chamber. There are 
also portraits of the principal ones con- 
nected with the ceremony and of the 
ladies of the cabinet. 


The principalarticles in the Craftsman 
for March include a sketch of John Muir 
with portrait and views of mountain 
scenery; ‘‘Christian Science Architec- 
ture; East and West,’’ ‘‘Art in the 


Home and School,’’ and ‘‘ Robert Reid’s | 


Mural Paintings in the Massachusetts 
State House.’’ 








v PISO'S CURE FOR 1 


z CURES WHERE jul ELSE FAILS, | a 
Coug “> ‘astes Good. Use Fe) 

in time. Sold by druggists. 

VY CONSUMPTION 


~” 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” If you have 
confidence in your ability to 
succeed as a seller, the rewards 
are equal to the difficulties to 
be overcome—if you have the 
art cf persuading others, and 
can give satisfactory ref- 
erences as to your character 
and ability, it might be to 
your advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street. New Vork, N. Y. 








Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 


St. Denis eicvennsicees, 
Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 











TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 


Daily, except Sunday, 
| | NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
| 1 New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
| Agent, New York. 
| §. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 





| 
| 
| 



















| W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 

|] Washington, 'D. 0. 

| 
\ 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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- Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 


how 


takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 


rience. Use a cake. 
Sold in every quarter of the globe. 








Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Throat trouble effectively 
relieved. Sold only in boxes. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Viv 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 
General Industrial Agent. Portsmoutb, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


RIDDER’'S PASTILLES, so: Asthma, 


by all Druggists, 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 











or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy has| 
drawn a set of four pastels in color 
which are said to be exceptionally strik- 
ing and beautiful and the most captivat- 
ing set of pictures drawn by him. This 
form of work is an innovation oa Mr. 
Christy’s part. The pastels will be pub- 
lished in April by Moffatt, Yard & Com- 

any. the new firm, who announce that 

rom now on all new drawings by Mr. 
Christy in separate picture form will be 
published exclusively by them. 


Dr. John Whitmore, instructor in chem- 
istry in the Stamford, Conn., high school 
has published (Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover, Chicago), a loose leaf chemistry 
manual, which fits the loose leaf covers in 
common use and has a space left near 
each experiment for a record of the 
student’s work or a statement of his own 
observations. This reduces the manual 
labor of keeping the note-book to a mini- 
mum, and makes it easy for the teacher 
to examine the result. Seventy-one ex- 
periments are given in the book. 


The University of Chicago Press has 
issued the advance sheets of a volume by 
President Harper, to which he gave the 
last revision just previous to his serious 
operation. It is entitled, ‘‘The Trend 
of Higher Education,’’ and most of its 
contents are reprints of articles inmaga- 
zines or papers read before educational 
gatherings. 
only ‘‘a notebook in the great educa- 
tional laboratory,’’ but the papers have 
a general thread of thought running thru 
them. and that is, ‘‘the democratization 
of higher educational work.’’ In this 
respect the author thinks that a com- 
parison of the situation to-day with that 
of one or two centuries ago ‘‘ reveals 
differences so great that one is at a loss 
to explain them on the basis of evolu- 
tion.”’ 


Houghton, Miffin & Company — will 
issue soon a book by Professor Munster- 
berg, the distinguished Harvard pro- 
fessor of psychology, to be entitled 
‘‘Eternal Life.’’ It will be in the dialog 
form, and is a discussion of the problem 
of a future existence. It is said not to 
continue the investigation along the 
lines of Dr. Osler’s ‘‘Science and Im- 
mortality.’’ but rather to coincide with 
the primary theory in Dr. McConnell’s 
inspiring ‘‘ The Evolution of Immortal- 
ity,’? wherein a continued existence for 
the individual is considered to be within 
that individual’s own control, and deter- 
mined by his conduct and ideals. What- 
ever may be its theory, Professor Mun- 
— s scientific attainments and 
vigor of style will cause the book to be 
welcomed as a contribution to a subject 
on which man never ceases to speculate. 





Re t and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
FIFTY ARS b ORS cE MOTE: 


DIARRH@A. Sold by drug ists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. bah 
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AMY to use SAPOLIO: Iris a! 
solid cake of scouring Soap, 
used for cleaning purrioses 


‘Inger be marrje 
-Pont refuse all- 


Dr. Harper says that it is |. 








DYSPEPSIA 


“Having taken your wonderful ‘‘Cascarets” for 
three months and being entireiy cured of stomach 
catarrh and dyspepsia, think a word of praise is 
due to ‘‘Cascarets’’ for their wonderful compositioa. 
I have taken numerous other so-called remedies 
but without avail and I find that Cascarets relieve 
more in a day than all the others I have taken 
would in a year.”’ 

James McGune, 1¢8 Mercer St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Best For 


The Bowels 


CANDY CATHARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you g LEE, 





Pleasant, Palatable, Posent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 592 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


Extra Fine Imported 


56=piece 
China Gea Set 


FREE 


with an order for 25 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or % lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_ assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c a Ib., or 50-20z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. I. Cu, care of 


The Great American Tea Co 
Box 239 
31-38 Vesey Street, New York . 


















Pineau ater 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS ITS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


KATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTan@aSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE ; EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


20° 


A LB. IN 
GeLs. Lors 
Reacurar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P ©. BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

paiding’s gymnasiom apparatus is superior 
to any made; 1t is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures _you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri es will 
roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official] 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls 


Doub 





Mass 








eYour Salary 


by learning how to introduce our standard 
publications forteachers. Look around you 
and note that every teacher you know is 


taking one or more papers and reading edu- 
cational books. You can get this business. 
It will, if you are earnest and energetic, 
probably double your salary as a 
teacher and make you scores of pleasant 
friends. Write to-day to Agency Dept. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIS 


~ CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term begining September, 1905. | 
School superintendents, sheng ge and assistants are invi 
to send to us at once for circulars. Address 








THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


TEACHERS’ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(035 8 C07. UCT) 











THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


A System of Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agencies 
CENTRAL OFFICE: ABILENF, TEXAS. W. A. BYNUM, Gen’! Mgr. 


WANTED—Good teachers to test our ability to locate members. Judge for yourself our facilities upon consid- 
ering our numerous associate offices as follows: Macon, Ga.; Anniston, Ala.; Union City, Tenn.; Kosciusko, 
Miss. ; Benton, La.; Pine Bluff, Ark. Southwestern Office, Phoenix, Arizona. We want good teachers, for we 
CAN PLACEthem. Weare registering good ones, and want to know it when you have knowledge of a vacancy. 
Weare prepared to fill any kind of p sition, where good material is needed. Address either office. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square " NEW YORK 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scitine ‘’carcico 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occnr right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 77F**4r2= ¥,., 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
fiiled hundreds of fine positions, 39 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 
stant demand for good teachers. 

















ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 


Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
WARRENSBURG- MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Specialists for all departments without charge + nducements to Principa's, Superintend- 


privateschools. an? families Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
OFFICES -Room 92, When Building, in4i anapolis, Ind.; Winnebago 
ents, and Specialists. Largest Agency We Mississippiriver. Manual Fee. 








rovides Schools of all Grades with 

competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 

Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockweEtu, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 


SCHERMERHORN | Seccrearseewors 


3 East 14th St., New Ye~> 
THE FISK TEACHES’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N= York. 1505 Penn. Ave. Washington. 
2u3 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. ii4 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery j‘iock, Spokane. 80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














f A \ Tk RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agenc : 
ASCICY , MissE.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 





Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
the business in the Pacific N: rthwest. It has located over 500 
teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
1905 year book and registration blank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


PACIFIC. 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers %3°-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK. 











